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PERSONAL 
NY OLD CASTLES? Wanted to purchase or 
lease for preservation, picturesque old castle, 
even derelict considered.—Box 696. 
NNOUNCEMENT! HANDBAG SERVICES 
(late of Baker Street) have removed to 59, 
NEW BOND STREET, W.1 (next door Fenwick’s). 
Expert and speedy handbag repairs. 
NTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNITURE, 
CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 
NTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc. BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD. The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
+ Executors, Trustees, and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty). Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday. The Times 
every Tuesday. 
SPREY’S, 166, New Bond Street, W.1, are 
prepared to purchase for cash modern 
SILVER articles, Tea Sets, Trays, Waiters, Sauce 
Boats, Entree Dishes, etc. 








ROOKLANDS of BOND STREET would like 

particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 
ARS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 

Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 


HARLES ANGELL, 3%, Milsom Street, Bath, 
dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 
‘LOCKS, Watches, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
etc., repaired by experienced workmen. 
Inquiries welcomed.—HUGHES (Ground Floor), 58, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. Phone: Victoria 0134. 
RADLE, 16th Century. Carved Oak with 
Canopy; lovely specimen in excellent con- 
dition. £40. Also Lady’s Old English Worktable, 
24 inches, on lyre supports. Chinese taste ; well 
fitted. £45. Private owner.—Box 686. 
ULTURED PEARL CO., LTD., 14, Dover 
Street, Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 6623), will 
purchase for cash Cultured Necklaces. Real 
Diamonds, Gold, Silver, and Imitation Jewellery. 
Call or send registered post. Bankers, National 
and Provincial Bank. 


EATH WATCH BEETLE. Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES.. ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
OUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions._HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
[s* NS. Two 12-bore d.b. Hammerless Ejectors, 
one London made. Prime condition . Other 
shooting and fishing items.—WALFORD, 39 
Sunnyside Road, Ealing. *Phone 1359. 





AS ANYONE a mink coat for sale?—Please 
write Box 694. 


 (peheleeearaeete MENDING, burut, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in one week. Sendor call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Ace BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and can 
be made from self-measurement if necessary.— 
THOMAS & SONS, 5 Carlos Place, W.1. 
ADY, exempt, Lead of department in large 
London business, requires interesting, respon- 
sible post in country, country estate preferred. 
Secretarial and organising qualifications, drive 
car.—Box 692. 


O CLOTHING COUPONS. Tailors, 30 years’ 

experience Savile Row Garments, will TURN 
and RE-TAILOR SUITS, OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES. A service patronised and recom- 
mended by London tailors of high repute and 
ladies and gentlemen of discerning tastes. Altera- 
tions; re-lining; high-class repairs cleaning also 
undertaken. Post garment for advice and estimate 
without obligation. — SACKVILLE TAILORING 
cO., LTD., 61, Bedford Hill, Balham, S.W.12. 


RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 

ECONSTRUCTION. Landowners’ post-war 

problems examined and recommendations 
made. Copies 1/- post free from THE LAND 
UNION, 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 

VOID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 

Crusade leaflet, which also tells how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely.—MAJOR 
VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death. Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL 

UTTICK & SIMPSON LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 





APIDISM. HAVE YOU a perfect memory that 

never fails, not even for an instant? If not, 
you need RAPIDISM—the absorbing system of 
mind and memory training.—Write now for free 
Booklet to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE. C42, 
TUITION HOUSE, London, S.W.19. 


USSIAN SQUIRREL COAT, beautiful natural 

grey, in perfect condition. Full stock and 
length, £60.—A.S., 157, Castle Boulevard, Notting- 
ham. 
TP MBERS (Standing Parcels). We are requiring 

Hardwood and/or Softwood Trees for essen- 
tial work. Offers from vendors, with particulars, 
wiil be appreciated. Large and/or medium 
parcels required. — N. G. & J. CLARK, LTD. 
(Registered Office), Somerset House, Reading. 





GARDENING 
ULBS: All best class. Emperor, King Alfred, 
Golden Spur, Cheerfulness, Soleil d’Or, 50/- 
100; Van Zion, 45/- 100; Sir Watkin, Croesus, 
Helios, Bonfire, 40/- 100; Princeps, Barri Baths- 
flame, Jonquils, at 35/- 100; Double White, 
Pheasant Eye, 20/- 100. Mixed Trumpet Daffodils, 
25/- 100. Mixed Narcissi, 15/- 100. Muscari 
(Heavenly Blue), 10/-, 15/-, and 20/- 100. TULIPS: 
Clara Butt, Zanober, W. Copeland, Inglescombe 
Yellow, Pride of Haarlem, Yellow Giant, Mozart 
The Rose, Mixed Darwins, 7/6 doz., 50/- 100 
Fantasy, 12/- doz. IRIS: Dutch, Imperator, 
Wedgwood, Mixed, 6/- doz., 42/6 100; Crocus, 40/- 
and 50/- 100; Madonna Lilies, 12/- and 18/- dozen. 
Scilla, 15/- 100. Star of Bethlehem, 12/6 100. 
Snowdrops, 10/- and 15/- 100. Montbretia, 12/6 100. 
GLADIOLI, 20/- doz. Aconites, 15/- 100. Shallots, 
2/- lb. Smaller mixed Daffodils and Narcissi for 
naturalisation, 14 lb. 25/-, 56 lb. 90/-. Strawberry 
plants certified: Royal Sovereign, Brenda Gantrey, 
20/- 100, 10/6 50; all carriage paid. List 1d.— 
CHARLES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs. 
ULBS—BUY BEST QUALITY BULBS. 
Darwin Tulips in 5 separate varieties, 100 for 
52/6. Darwin Tulips, splendid mixture, 100 for 
47/6. Mendel Tulips in 5 separate varieties, 100 
for 57/6. Mendel Tulips, splendid mixture, 100 for 
52/6. Darwin and Mendel Tulips mixed, 100 for 
55/-. Parrot Tulips, Fantasy, per dozen, 12/-. 
Daffodils in 5 separate varieties, 100 for 40/-. 
Daffodils and Narcissi special mixture for natur- 
alisation. 100 for 14/-, 250 for 34/- and 500 for 65/-. 
Anemone De Caen, per dozen, 4/-, 100 for 31/6. 
Scilla Campunulata, Blue, per dozen 2/6, 100 for 
20/-. Garlic, per lb. 15/-. carriage paid, c.w.o.—J. A. 
VANDEVOORT, Crews Hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 


HASE CLOCHES pay for themselves the first 
season and last indefinitely. They speed up 
Vegetables by weeks, double output, make pos- 
sible an extra crop, ensure fresh food the year 
round.—CHASE, LTD., Dept. D.A., Chertsey. 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED: 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.—GEORGE 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurst, Kent. 

AVING STONE. Quantity old London York 

rectangular Paving Stone for Sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. : 3358. 

HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syston 

Leicester, were for many years previous to 
the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tennis 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have experts 
and material ready for further work the moment 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the leading 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation List 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repairs to 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put your 
name down for early post-war attention? This 
puts you under no obligation. E.-T.-C. Red and 
Green Top Dressings are still available. 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting; not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 





WANTED 


ARAVAN (modern) wanted. Good make 
essential—_MRS. RUSHBROOKE, 79, Brondes- 
bury Road, London, N.W.6. 


ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased. 
Best prices given.—PEREZ Carpet Specialists 
168, Brompton Rd.. S.W.3. Ken. 9878, (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), ard 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 
LOTHING. Packages of ladies’, gent.’s and 
children’s unwanted clothing forwarded to 
MRS. J. PAMMENTON, WAVERLEY HOUSE, 
GREAT HORTON, BRADFORD, YORKS. TEL.: 
3470, are immediately examined and postal orders 
dispatched by return. Goods are then repacked, 
remaining intact for one week. In event of 
dissatisfaction with price offered on receipt of 
such intimation, together with P.O., goods are 
immediately returned (carriage paid to sender). 
Highest prices given. Established 30 years. 
Evening wear not accepted. 





ICTURE PRESERVATION has been diligently 

studied, and many valuable WORKS OF ART 
successfully RESTORED to their former brillance 
through competent treatment.—J. W. MORLEY 
ANSELL, 24, Cromwell Street, Lincoln. 


1/6 per line. Personal2/. (Min. 3 lines). 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 
EDFORD. SWAN HOTEL 
First-class comfort in beautiful 
surroundings, at a moderate price. 
Tel.: Bedford 2074 \Management). 
** Beaford 349111 (Visitors). 
OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL, 
offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors. Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 5gns. 
ROWBOROUGH. 
CREST HOTEL 
‘“* A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.”” Under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. A 
fully equipped, first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All weather tennis 
court. Lift. Central heating throughout. 








SUSSEX. 


C,POWBOROUGH. THE BEACON HOTEL 
Telephone: 496. 


In the Sussex Highlands around Ashdown Forest. 
800 feet above sea level. 


100 Bedrooms. 8 Acres Pleasure Grounds. 
Excellent 18-Hole Golf Course near. 
First-class War-time Cuisine and Comfort. 
American Bar. 

FULLY BOOKED FOR XMAS. 

XETER, ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
LANGOLLEN, HAND HOTEL One of the best 
in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee H. and C. running 
water in all bedrooms. Inclusive terms from 20/- 
daily. Tel. 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘Handotel.’’ 








LONDON > 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 
76-86, Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
100 comfortable rooms with phone and hot water. 
From 5 gns. weekly. WES. 4322. 


YOUR ADVANCED H.Q. IN LONDON, 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 
Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1 
One minute of Selfridge’s 
MAY. 3741 
Running water and Gas Fires in Bedrooms. 

This well-known GEORGE CROSS Hotel in centre 
of West-End has really comfortable rooms at 
6 gns. weekly inclusive. 


Attractive catering. Produce from own farm. 


ONDON, at 33, Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 

Well furnished service suites available on 
daily or weekly terms. Double bed, breakfast, 
bath, 35/- daily, with private bath, sitting room, 
£3 3s. ABB. 1423 


MPevrst SUSSEX. 


THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 


that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 


Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 


Tel. No.: Midhurst 10 





EW FOREST. ‘ GOLDEN HIND,” HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME, 18 Beds (all h and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Golf, riding, 
Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: Hythe 2164, 
ORTH DEVON. Retreat and Rest Home. 
Facilities for study, meditation, research, 
rest, recuperation.—Write for brochure, ‘'The 

Order of the New Day,’’ The Old Vicarage, Peters 

Marland, near Torrington. 

ETERBOROUGH, NORTHANTS. 
THE ANGEL HOTEL 

First-class family hotel, excellent position near 

Cathedral. Bedrooms fitted h. and c. and lavatory 

basin. EVERY CONVENIENCE. COMFORT 

CONSIDERATION. Tel.: 214111. 

TRATFORD-ON-AVON (near), At ROSE 
COTTAGE GUEST HOUSE, TREDINGTON, in 

Warwickshire. Spend your leave or holiday 

in an atmosphere of comfort and charm—quality 

food, log fires, books and magazines, bus rovte. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. A delightful Double 
Room will soon be available at Wayside 

Hotel, Station Avenue (near station and buses). 

Excellent food and service. For other accom- 

modation, holidays, etc. Phone: Walton 129. 
ESTWARD HO-NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS”’ 

(NORTH DEVON) 

Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 
EYBRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL. 
Exceptionally high standard of COMFORT. 

FOOD and SERVICE. Tel.: Wey. 609. 


INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 
St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for‘‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel.31. 




















ECOND-HAND GUNS, Rifles, Revolvers 

Pistols, Air Guns, Sports Equipment 
WANTED TO PURCHASE; best prices paid. A 
few second-hand Guns FOR SALE; also new 16b. 
and 20b. single barrel ejector Gun, £9. City Depot 
for Home Guard Accessories. Revolvers, Auto- 
matics. All repairs at City prices. Write for 
list of Cartridge substitutes for crop protection.— 
CHAS. RIGGS & CO. (Incorporating E. M. Reilly 
and Co., established 100 years), 22, Wormwood 
Street, London, E.C.2. 





SITUATIONS WANTED = 
ADVERTISER desires appointment as manager. 
Country estate. farm, etc. Good all round 
business experience, finance, secretarial, full 
sports and animals attainment. Exempt.—Box 695. 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions. 


( ENERAL HELP, sleep in “or out. Another 
daily kept.—Apply before 12.30, to 330, 
Finchley Road, N.W.3, or phone HAMpstead 4720. 


MARRIED COUPLE required for Berkshire, 
chauffeur-mechanic and wife cook-house- 
keeper, lady’s maid or housemaid. Only fully 
experienced weil recommended applicants con- 
sidered. Good wages.—Full particulars first letter 
to Box 651. 


Rae COUPLE required for Berkshire. 
Houseman with knowledge of valeting; 
wife lady’s maid, parlourmaid or housemaid. 
Good wages.—Fullest particulars of experience 
first letter, to Box 652. 





___FOR SALE 


NTIQUE dessert and tea semicss Qo 

vi 2 
A decanters, and other table poiae 
ECIL DAVIS, 3, Grosvenor Street,” Ne ete... 
Street, W.1. 3130. » NeW Bon 


——— weer GRO S180, 
ARTIST paints Miniatures on Ivory io 
on Ivor 
photograph. Moderate fee. Bison from ay 


—C.J., Northway Court, Ashchurch, Glos. ag 
BROxHARA PERSIAN RUGS; 3 superb Rugs { 

guineas. No offers, Books on Climb 7 
46, Popes Avenue, Twickenham. Pop. “ad 

‘ALENDAR of Old English Gusto: 
‘ toms 

C Being; post free, 3/-. A Calendar of rw 
and their Saints; post free, iy 


2/6. Both 
MARK SAVAGE, Upper Basildon, Reading” 


oe er Sasildon, | 
ARAVAN, 16 ft. double panelled 
and cooking, 4 berth, wardrobe, 
£235.—Write for particulars, F.0.C 
CENTRE, 206, The Broadway, L 
Phone: Gladstone 2234. 
FANS. —Two su.erb large Ostrich 
black, one white, mounted } 
and both unused. Highest offer 
within one week accepted.— EDGA 
House, Bramley, Surrey. 
. IELD”, 60 recent copies 
‘COUNTRY LIFE.” What 


gas lightin 
ink, tablg 
CARAVAN 
~ondon, N.W 


ather, on 
Duveller 
ver 25 gn 
» Eastwat 


and §2 
flers 9p 


GLASS DUCK BOOK-ENDS, la 
20/-; small (green or blue), 10 
tal) 7/6. ARTS, Belcombe House 
Avon, Wilts. 
GOVERNESS AND RALLI CARi 
Show condition. Also harne 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloan 
SLO. 8161. 
UN—12-bore, finest quality; L 
side lock; selective single t 
steel barrels; new condition. 
appointment. 100 guineas.—MIL 
Basingstoke, Hants. 
HAMMERLESS EJECTOR BE 
Cogswell & Harrison, recently 
cent. by manufacturer, price 45 ¢ 
Cottage, Hinton Martell, Near Win 
OUSECOAT FOR SALE. Exqu 
Marvellous Xmas gift. No c 
worn. Length zip. 38in. bust. \V 
Cost 15 guineas.—Box 688. 


& (crystal 
small (cry 
3radford-oy 


, 0-80 Go 
On rail 
treet, S.W 


Jon make 
er; 30-in 
pection 

Sherfie) 


te pale blu 
ons. Ney 
y full skir 
ADIES’ SUITS (regulation styles) in countr 
side Tweeds made to measure, £5. Send 3d. {d 
patterns.—-REDMAYNE, 8, Wigton. Cumberlang 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, i4/- yd., 5 i 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOL) 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshir 
ADY’S 9ct. ‘*‘ ROTARY ” Gold Wrist Wat¢ 
15 jewel, oblong, modern, perfect. 12 Guinea 
Also ‘* Pierce’ Stainless Steel Gent.’s wat. 
proof Wrist Watch, 15 jewel. As new, per 
12 Guineas. Both appro. against cash. Noch 
—MATHEW, College Farm, Wendlebury, ne 
Bicester, Oxon. 
MODEL AND TOY RAILWAYS in great variet: 
electric, clockwork and steam, also Meccan 
and other Construction Outfits, stamp wi 
requirements. Will also purchase any of t 
above or other goods of interest to children, stat 
fullest particulars and price required, cheque b 
return.—BOTTERILLS, Models Department, Hig! 
Street, Canvey, Essex. 
ONOMARK. Permanent confidential Londo 
address. Letters redirected immediately, § 
p.a. Royal patronage. Write BM/MONOI/, W.C. 
OTHS. So overwhelmingly successful wa 
our offer of all the British Buterflies for £ 
that we have decided now to make up sets of On 
Hundred Different Moths, including Haw! 
Tigers, etc., packed in a strong box for £1.—Applj 
to L. HUGH NEWMAN, “The Butterfly Farm 
Bexley, Kent. aes 
DIANO ACCORDIONS in great variety, 12 4 
140 bass, stamp with requirements. Will al 
purchase any of the above, fullest particulay 
and price required, cheque by return.—BOTTER 
ILLS,Music Department, High St., Canvey, Esse 
PoOstTAceE STAMPS of the U.S.A. Send yo 
want list for us to execute, or ask us § 
submit attractive APPROVAL BOOKS of al 
period desired. PROMPT SERVICE, Fal 
PRICES.—THE WESTMINSTER STAMP (0 
Specialists in U.S.A, Stamps, Regency Hou 
Warwick Street, London,W.le 
GAFES, medium size, £14, for protecti 
against Fire, Burglary, Theft, Bombs Bla 
etc. Quick delivery. Full details by post. 
SECURITY SAFES, 152, Sherlock Street, Bi 
mingham 5. a 
TAMPS—EUROPEANS. Breaking superb 4 
lection of 30,000 (cat. £20,000); want li 
welcomed. Quarterly Bulletin, 20 pps. 
many offers from above Sub., 8d. (4, n0s. 
H. BURGESS, Pembury, Kent. 
TAMPS! Early British Coloni: 1s.—Selectio 
superb copies sent on approval to serious cq 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Minta 
superb used moderns.—'‘K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd., 8.0 











Cheaper than stril 


ELEPHONE WIRE, nS 
suitable f 


Faulty, insulated, waterproo! 
fencing, packing, horticulture, e 
paid) per mile coil, immediate celiv 
against stamp.—Write Dept. 6, « 
6, Gracechurch Street, London, ! — 
rT WEEDS. Your favourite Suit copied (neary 

regulation style) in John Peel Tweed be 
£5 2s. Sena 3d. for —REDMAY? 
8, Wigton, Cumberland. 


pattern 


ATER DIVINING. The OASI. Pccket ¢ 
ING ROD. Anyone can use -t. Price st 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford on-Avon, 1" 





___ LIVESTOCK 


HETLAND SHEEP. Carefull 

specially selected Island ock. “e 
Horned blood from the best sire has been “ 
duced, and, while the quality of © wee 
maintained, sheep are slightl; arse! su 
hardy, disease resistant.—Bo? ‘9%. 


——__—_—__-+— 


bred flock ft 


Wanted 

BULLDOG PUPPY wanted. 
—W. SAUNDERSON, Lie 

Bank, 132, Regent Street, Lon 


thy, well by 
R.M., Lloyt 
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if KNIGHT , FRANK & RUTLEY 
‘}| Iv THE CENTRE OF THE WARWICKSHIRE HUNT 


- Stratford-on-Avon and Warwick 7 miles. Kineton Station 3 miles. 


wa MORETON PADDOX AND ABOUT 465 ACRES 




















deo A COMPACT SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 

Gr izabethan-style Residence of mellowed brown Edgehill stone with Main Block facing south and two wings enclosing wide 

ail Courtyard. 300 ft. up with fine views to the south and west. 

‘i Mai: Hall 22 ft. by 23 ft.; Beautiful Pleasure 

k Gre Hall 44 ft. by 22 ft.; f Grounds including topiary 
5 r ception rooms, several | and other ornamental gar- 
oak- anelled and with finely ° , dens, bowling green, hard 
mor ded ceilings. 13 princi- and grass tennis courts, 

= pal edrooms, some decorated woodland gardens studded 

+d in \dam style; 7 principal with rare trees and flowering 

a bat rooms; 12 staff rooms shrubs. Walled kitchen 

blug and 2 bathrooms; extensive garden of 4 Acres. 2 fine 

Ney domestic offices. Private drive entrances and lodges. 

Keir hapel and organ loft. Stabling and loose boxes for 

ntr Central heating through- over 30 horses. Garages. 


out. Co.’s electric light. 


Little Paddox, secondary 
Telephone. Luggage lift. 


residence with 3 reception 

Private water supply. Fire rooms, 5 bedrooms and 2 

hin equipment. Modern “il oa roms . bathrooms. Detached garage. 
drainage. Company’s electric light. 

Home Farm with Modern House, first-class cow house and other buildings, model dairy. Laundry and cottage 14 other mainly modern 

cottages and garden bothy. Electric light practically throughout. 
The mansion, stables and East Lodge are requisitioned. _7 other cottages and the kitchen gardens are also let. Rents received £917 p.a. 
Possession of Little Paddox and the Home Farm with about 426 acres at Lady Day. Tithe £51. Land Tax nil. 

let The mansion is also extremely well adapted for Scholastic or Institutional uses or could be converted into a number of self-contained flats. 

od FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE MIGHT BE PURCHASED WITH A SMALLER AREA 

th Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (10,406) 


4! ON A SPUR OF THE CHILTERN HILLS 


a 600 ft. up. facing South, with magnificent views. London 25 miles, with excellent train service. 
10 Part dating from the = 
wa XVIth Century, of small s 
Elizabethan bricks and 
mullioned windows. 
An exceptional Property, 
built regardless of ex- 
pense, enjoying views over 
wooded and pastoral 
country. 
Charming curtilage with 
dovecote, banqueting hall (65 
ft. by 20 ft., originally tithe 
barn), 3 other reception rooms 
11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 
Co.’s electric light, power 
and water. Central heat- 
ing. Telephone. Modern 
drainage. 


Choice old gardens, stoneflagged terrace, sunk garden, herbaceous borders, prolific kitchen garden, grass courts. Good garage accommodation, loose boxes, 
farm-buildings for pedigree stock, dairy, 3 cottages, XVIIIth-century Farmhouse, capital range of farmbuildings; excellent pasture, arable and woodland. 
ABOUT 125 ACRES. Hunting with the Old Berkeley. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION OF THE RESIDENCE AFTER THE WAR 
Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,751.) 


: DUMFRIESSHIRE 


ADJOINING A SALMON RIVER. 3 MILES FROM A TOWN. Beautifully situated in a sheltered position on rising ground. 
“ The Residence, which was [iM » rif be. Ss 2 FARMS (1 in hand). 
: remodelled some _ years CR oe ; oi a 
ago, and is about 300 ft. 7" Sa . ’ “Son > enn 
THE GROUNDS are well laid 
out. Well-stocked kitchen 
garden. The Estate in all 
extending to 
OVER 600 ACRES 
FOR SALE 


Shooting. Hunting. Golf. 




















a up, facing South and com- 

rN manding fine views over 

Surrounding country, is 

vi apyroached by an avenue 

5 drive with a lodge at entrance 
and contains : 


Ha!!, suite of reception rooms, 

. bedrooms, bathroom. 

. Contral heating. Coy.’s 

e'ctric light and power. 
ephone.Excellent water 

S oply. Modern drainage. 
Stabling and garage. 

Oy The house would be sold with about 170 ACRES and a lodge. 

Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (37,350) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Gutmann He cntiun 


The Estate has a frontage 
to a river in which there is 
good salmon fishing. 








ylair 3771 
(10 Hes) 
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JACKSON STOPS” & STAFF 


8, HANOVER 6 LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT Same dei LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 


NEAR THE SUSSEX—KENT BORDERS 


Good trains to London in 1% hours. Pleasantly situated near a village. High position with views to the Downs and over the Brede Valley. 
trem 





AN ATTRACTIVE AND CHARMING GARDENS AN? 


COMFORTABLE . oo [ee _ GROUNDS, 
y . ‘ ' “Zz TENNIS AND TEA LAWNS 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE : -. q BA LAWN 


KITCHEN AND FRUIT GAR 
3 reception rooms, billiards room, sun s 7 . ? i 2 PADDOCKS. 
lounge, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, r ; P 
servants’ sitting-room and offices. Y i ‘ ¢ . , eghpagicins 
15 ACRES 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
THE WHOLE PROPERTY IN ( 
CONDITION, 


PRICE FREEHOLD ¢&’ 90 
2 COTTAGES. FARMERY AND 7» eel: R be (WITH VACANT 
OUTBUILDINGS. ¥ , POSSESSION) 


D 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


Inspected by JacKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7.) 
4 mile of Fishing in the River Lyd. 400 ft. above sea level. 


DEVONSHIRE 


In a lovely position, facing South, with extensive views. 
A BEAUTIFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
WITH MULLIONED WINDOWS AND 
STONE FIREPLACES 
Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main electricity. 
Independent hot water. New drainage system 
Telephone. Garage and stabling. 
FARMHOUSE, DAIRY and 16 ACRES 
OF GARDENS AND GROUNDS AND 
58 ACRES OF PASTURE LAND 
all in good heart and sloping Southwards to the River 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD WITH 
POSSESSION 
PRICE £15,000 OR NEAR OFFER 


Apply: Jackson Stops & StTaFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 3316/7.) (Folio 7831) 
BETWEEN FARNHAM AND PETERSFIELD 


500 ft. above sea level in an unspoilt Hants village, with lovely views of downs and beech-clad hills. 


FOR SALE BY EXECUTORS— 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


COMPANY’S WATER. OWN ELECTRIC 
PLANT. PARTIAL HEATING. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE Seed ie : ws LOVELY SECLUDED GROUNDS, 
AND COMFORTABLE TENNIS AND CROQUET LAWNS. 


PADDOCK. 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
IN ALL 6% ACRES 
Accommodation on two floors only. PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 
ee ae set “8 fai ints: RB , ; Inspected by JACKSON STops & STAFF, 
a _ — ogy end pay = Nd 3 2 = : 7 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: 
room, servants’ hall. Garage for 3 cars. a Mayfair 3316/7.) 
Stable. Cottage. : ji 











senncene WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines). 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, wl. 


SUSSEX 


In a beautiful district 2 miles from a Railway Station, having first-ctass service of non-stop trains to London, doing the journey in 50 minutes. 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 


with more recent additions. It possesses richly carved bargeboards, old mullioned windows with leaded lights, and is built of 
small hand-made bricks, the roof being mostly covered with Horsham stone flagging. All the reception rooms and principal 
bedrooms are oak panelled. ” ain electric light, gas. Central heating. Company’s water. Main drainage. 


Inner hall, library and smoking room, 
great parlour, little parlour, dining 
room, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 
billiards room, 7 bathrooms, and 
convenient domestic offices. 


Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Henry VII lodge. Gardener’s house. 
Farmhouse and cottage. 


The GARDENS form a perfect comple- 
ment to the beautiful House, formal 
garden, bowling alley, privy garden, 
stately lime avenue, herbaceous 
borders, and fine old lawns, and have 
been MAINTAINED up to pre-war 
standard. Hard —_— court. Pro- 
ductive KITCHEN ARDEN with 
RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES PARK- 
LAND and WOODLAND. 


Home Farm with Buildings and 
Dairy. 


Grass and Arable Land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 150 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Personally inspected and highly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH & Co., 48. Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
Vendor’s Solicitor: W. WALLACE HARDEN, Esq., 49, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


ANGLESEY 


Enjoying magnificent views over the Menai Straits and the Snowdon Mountain range. 
A Stone-built Residence 
approached by a drive of about 
250 yds. with 6-roomed Lodge. 
Sun parlour, lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, cocktail bar, cloakroom, 
domestic offices with maids’ sitting- 
room, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Oak staircase. Central heating 
throughout. Electric light. 
Telephone with extensions. 
Water by electric pump. 2 
garages. Stabling. Cowhouse, pig- 
sties, ete. Grounds with rose 
garden, rockery, orchard, tennis 
lawn, Chinese ornamental garden, 
kitchen garden, greenhouses, grass 
and arable field, in all about 
103, ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (39,989) _ 


ADJOINING A BUCKS GOLF COURSE WEST SUFFOLK 















a South-west, with good views. ’Bus service to Station with trains t 

Fe ane ee el aiaiantes. eee AN ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE IN A MARKET TOWN 

E ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE with later additions and a number of historic yet with lovely country views. Within five minutes of shops, churches, etc., 

fe built of brick with massive chimneys, stone mullioned windows and tiled roof. and about half a mile from Station. The house is of brick with pantiled roof, 

if en position and approached by 2 drives. Magnificent Banqueting Hall with partly creeper-clad, and stands on gravel soil. It contains : square hall with gallery, 

om > reception, garden room, 10 bed, and 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Main 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, dressing-room, bathroom. | Maids’ sitting-room. 

el light and water. Telephone. Garages. Stabling. 3 cottages. spall main services. Telephone. Brick garage. Loose box, etc. _ 
imbered grounds run down to Lake. Lawns, rose garden, kitchen garden, PLEASANT GARDEN OF ABOUT HALF AN ACRE on two levels and laid out 

tennis court, and paddock. with lawns, herbaceous borders, flower beds, vegetable garden, etc. 

ABOUT 13 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

\ Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, (4148) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,686) 


ON A SPUR OF THE COTSWOLDS 


About 450 ft. up, with extensive and beautiful views. 2 miles from Main Line Station and important Town. Excellent ’bus service. 
5 An attractive Residence of brick 
and Cotswold stone with slate 
roof, any — —- on a 
> southerly slope. Hall, recep- 
~~ tion, 8 bedrooms, principal with 
lavatory basins (h. & ¢.), 4 bath- 
rooms. Domestic offices with maids’ 
sitting-room. Central heating. 
All main services. Telephone. 
2 double garages. Stabling of 6 loose 
boxes. Man’srooms. GROUNDS 
of about 4% ACRES with 2 tennis 
lawns, orchard, excellent kitchen 
garden, greenhouses, etc. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents : Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, W.1 
(40,730) 


Mayialr 3771 a 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 








; Telegrams Hy 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 











N ICHO I AS Telegrams: 
Regent 0283/3377 ** Nichenyer, Piccy, London ’’ 


seeteaiinan (Established 1882) ‘* Nicholas, Reading ”’ 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 





HAMPSHIRE. NEAR WINCHESTER. | isicpaaaceaeeee eccinanis 


FOR SALE. WITH OCCUPATION AFTER WAR °* | FOR SALE. MODERN HOUSE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 5 bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Main services. Garage. 
a nee | PRETTY GROUNDS AND WOODLAND, PIER, BOATHOUSE. 
intirely modernised. Standing j 
: in small well-timbered Park, 2% ACRES 
facing South. Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 
11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, Sieslee "Sania SEG ee ee 
3 large reception rooms, FOR OCCUPATION OR INVESTMENT 
excellent offices. Main electric | ESSEX COAST 
light and power. New central | ‘ 
heating. Main water. 48 miles from London 


FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE of 1,750 ACRES, 
including the principal residence, with main services and central heating, garage, 
and stabling, man’s quarters, lodge entrance, 2 smaller houses, 3 farms, buildings, 14 


2 garages. Stabling. 





2 cottages. Old-world gardens. cottages, small holdings, and some of the finest marsh grazings and wild-fowl shooting 
| in the county, let and producing about £1,000 per annum, excluding the main residence 
23 ACRES and sporting in hand. Offers invited for the freehold, or the residence and 40 acres 
| would be sold separately. , 
Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Owner’s Agents : NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


(REGent 0293 and 3377). 














LOFTS & WARNER 


41, BERKELEY SQ., LONDON, W.1. Gro. 3056. 


By divection of the Trustees of the late Mrs. E. M. Watson- Kennedy. 


* THE WIVETON HALL ESTATE 
NEAR BLAKENEY, NORFOLK 


“his attractive SMALL ESTATE will be offered for SALE by AUCTION on 
JANUARY 29, 1944, at the ROYAL HOTEL, NORWICH, at 2 p-m. 
The ESTATE includes a SMALL-SIZED MANSION, known as 
WIVETON HALL 
with charming gardens and grounds. Small Home Farm with Steward’s House, 
About 10 ACRES OF EXCELLENT FRUIT ORCHARDS 


earing, Arable and Pasture Land and Marshes. Excellent AGRICULTURAL PREMISES 
& up-to-date cow house), several well-built BUNGALOWS, COTTAGES, etc., the whole 
extending to about 
320 ACRES 
H ALL AND MAJORITY OF THE LAND ARE IN HAND AND WILL BE SOLD - 
2y ANDREWS & DEWING, in conjunction with LOFTS & WARNER 
iad ‘ ; WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
— price 1/- indue course of: Messrs. ANDREWS & DEWING, Auctioneers, Wells, Norfolk; 
srs. Lorts & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, London, W.1; or of Messrs. JANSON, COBB, 
PEARSON & CO., Solicitors, 22, College Hill, E.C.4. 











EN > = - ———— 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


(Regent 8222, 15 lines) 





Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London ” 


et 
EXTENSIVE VIEWS OVER THE DERWENT VALLEy 


6 miles from Derby. 9 miles from Nottingham. 


ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 


SOUTH ASPECT. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
3 reception rooms. 6 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 3 attics. 
Laundry. 

Garage for two. 
Greenhouses. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD- 
WORLD GARDENS, 2 
TENNIS COURTS ‘and ks 

PADDOCK (let). In all 
about 


7 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 
FREEHOLD 


Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, 8. r. 1 
REG, 8222.) (n. 





OF SPECIAL APPEAL TO THE LONDON BUSINESS MAN 


IN THE TWICKENHAM DISTRICT 


Close to the station, with fast service of trains to the City and West End. Shops, buses near. 
A FINE OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


superbly appointed and con- 
taining hall, —r drawing 
room, 41 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in; 2 
other tw An rooms, billiard 
room, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 





All main services. Central 
heating. 


Garage for 4. Air raid shelter. 


Lovely grounds intersected by a 

river, with two artistic bridges, 

lawns, fine trees, walled kitchen 
garden, range of glass, etc. 


3 ACRES IN ALL 


PRICE FREEHOLD £9,000 


Particulars from: HAMPTON Pg SONS, Py 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Te : REG. 8222.) (M.9615) (Tel. : 


EAST GRINSTEAD 


About 3 miles from the town. 
CHARMING STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


with its accommodation on two 
floors. . os room 23 ft. by 
, dining room 19 ft. by 

, Sitting room 23 ft. by 
study, 8 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. Electric light. 











SURREY 


Favourite district, 20 miles from London. Good situation. South aspect. 


THIS IMPOSING RESIDENCE 
DESIGNED BY A WEL: ~NO'WN ARCHITECT 


Entrance and inner halls. 
Dining room, 27ft. 6in. by 
22ft. din. Morning room, 
2 smaller rooms. 
Handsome salon, 5 prin- 
cipal bedrooms, sun par- 
lour, 5 secondary bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms. 
Main electricity, water and 
drainage. Central heating. 
Secondary residence with 
2 bathrooms. Cottage. 
Garage. 
Lovely grounds with tennis 
and other lawns, rose gar- 
den, pergolas, rock garden 
and lily pool, also kitchen 
egarden and orchard. 
t. ABOUT 4% ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £16,000 
POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. A VERY FINE PROPERTY. 
Particulars from: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: REG. 8222.) (8.33,308) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON 58.W.19 


FOR SALE. 


>» 


Central heating. Garage. 


“Tn cee 
In all about 23 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 

£6,500 


AN INTERESTING PROPERTY IN THE HEART OF LOVELY COUNTRY 


Sole Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., °, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: -. —. 
0.44,676) 








BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243.) 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(WIM 0081.) 











(1/6 per line. 


Min. 3 lines,) 





AUCTION 


FOR SALE 





WANTED _ 


ESTATE AGENTS | 





LEICESTERSHIRE 
“THE OLD COURT HOUSE,” FOXTON, 
(within one mile of East Langton Station, 
L.M.S. Railway Main Line, 3 miles from 
Market Harborough and 13 from Leicester). 
THIS CHARMING SMALL FREEHOLD 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, perfectly equipped 
and in exemplary condition, 3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, complete offices, etc. All modern 
conveniences. Tastefully displayed gardens 
Model Buildings. 2 ACRES. Also additional 
45 acres off-lying land with farm- house and 
modern cottage. ALL WIT VACANT 
POSSESSION. For SALE by age on 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1944, unless 
sold previously. 

Detailed particulars from the Auctioneers: 
Messrs. HOLLOWAY, PRICE & CO., 
9, St. Mary’s Road, Market Harborough. 


FOR SALE 


DEVON, SOUTH. Gentleman’s farming 

estate of nearly 300 acres, situated on a 
beautiful estuary with river frontage, and 
close to good anchorage. The House, upon 
which very considerable sums of money were 
spent just prior to the present war, has every 
modern convenience and comfort. Standing 
in lovely wooded grounds, and approached 
by, a drive; the accommodation includes : 
entrance hall, lounge hall, garden lounge, 
drawing-room, dining-room. There is a wealth 
of oak panelling, and an oak galleried staircase 
to 7 principal bed and dressing rooms. A 
secondary staircase to 5 staff bedrooms. 
3 bathrooms. Kitchen with Aga. Staff room. 
Usual offices. Private office. 5 cottages. 3 sets 
of farm buildings. 6 garages. Bailiff’s house. 
A very exceptional property, at an attractive 
figure.—OWNER, BOx 693. 
DORSET, EAST. Modern 

4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 _ reception 
rooms, cloaks, garage. Companies’ supplies. 
About’ 1% acre, pines fruit trees. Possession. 
£3,700 Freehold. Sole Agents: RUMSEY AND 
RUMSEY, peeamaienn, Dorset. 


FARMS 


atte rg mead Excellent Dairy and 
— rearing Farr 
R SALE AS INVESTMENT, 

Rental £232. Price £4,000. No tithe. Land 
tax £6. Brick-built farm-house. Ample 
buildings. 207 Acres. Immediate sale desired, 
G. TROLLOPE & — 25, Mount Street; 
London, W.1. (c6 47) 
SUFFOLK, easy a Ipswich. Excellent 

Mixed Farm, 211 acres, sound arable and 
old pasture. Tudor house with bath (h. & c.), 
very good buildings, cottages, ample water. 
Freehold £7,250. Possession Michaelmas.— 
& Son, Ipswich. 











Residence, 








Woopcock & 


KENT; 12 miles. Distinctive attractive 

House, two floors. 6-7 bedrooms, 3-4 
reception, 2 baths. Secondary stairs. Charming 
secluded grounds. £6,000. Some furniture. 
Post-war payment and possession. Freehold. 
—C/o ABBOTTS, 32, Eastcheap, E.C.3. 





NORFOLK (EAST) COAST, nr. Cromer, in 
pretty village. For sale, most charming 
Small Residence of great character, containing 
entrance hall, dining-room, large lounge, really 
up-to-date domestic offices, 4 bedrooms, 
boxroom, modern bathroom, flush lavatories 
on both “floors, Mains electricity, gas, water 
and sewage. Independent hot water and 
central heating. House of considerable age, 
but thoroughly modernised; superbly decor- 
ated and fitted throughout. Spacious garage 
and other outbuildings. Garden of outstanding 
character and charm. Owner going Middle 
East. Immediate possession. £3,500.— 
J. R. E. DRAPER, Wroxham, Norfolk. 





NCRTHAMPTONSHIRE. With 
immediate possession, charming very 
modern Residence. 3 reception, 4 bed, bath- 
room, indoor and outdoor w.c., garage, main 
water and electricity, central ’ heating, tele- 
phone. With or without 3-acre paddock 
containing cowshed, 2 ranges piggeries, and 
loose-boxes. Price £3,850 freehold complete. 
Splendidly situated near two important 
market towns.—Box 690. 





HROPSHIRE. Within short walking 
distance of Newport. AN ATTRACTIVE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE standing in its own 
Grounds and having briefly : Large entrance 
hall, 2 reception rooms, morning room, 
domestic Offices, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 maids’ rooms. Main water and 
gas (electricity available). Garaging and 
stabling. Tennis court. Well stocked kitchen 
garden, and 2 paddocks of sound pasture— 
in all about 5 ACRES. Price £4,500, or near 
offer. For all further particulars and orders 
to view apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 
— Street, Birmingham, 3. (Colmore 

) 





UFFOLK. 6 acres. £5,000. Lovely Tudor- 
style Residence in well- timbered natural 
grounds with miniature lake. Quiet, secluded, 
ee god situation, 17 miles from Ipswich and 
well away from coast. Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, 7-10 bed (6 with fixed basins), 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Main electricity. 
Aga cooker and boiler. A perfect home, most 
easily run. About £4,000 spent on property 
since early 1939.—WooDCOOK & Son, Ipswich. 


CHESHIRE. 
Property with medium-sized house of 
character, home farm and up to about 50 Acres 
good land.—Full particulars to Box 683. 


OUNTRY. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 

SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half a century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property yr t in ay from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 
COUNTRY HOUSE or ‘Cottage wanted, 

nicely furnished. Land or large garden. 
4-5 bedrooms. Radius 50 miles London.— 
Box 666. 


HANTS, DORSET or DEVON: Army 
officer will give up to about £6,000 for 
small modernised Country House within easy 
reach of coast. 5-6 bedrooms, 3 reception. 
Main electric light and water. 10-30 acres. 
No agents.—Box 687 


Home COUNTIES. Would you sell your 

house if an exceptionally good price 
were offered ? JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 
have literally dozens of buyers for compact 
Small Houses in all parts of the country, but 
especially in the Home Counties. The demand 
is most keen for 5-7 bedrooms, 2 or 3 sitting 
rooms, and from 1 to 20 Acres of land at prices 
ranging from £4,000 up to about £10,000. 
Vacant session within 12 months is 
required in most cases. If interested, please 
send particulars and photographs (most 
important) Ew Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1, marked “‘A.F.H.” 


gouTH-wesT OF LONDON (up to 30 
miles). Wanted, medium House with up to 
40 Acres of mixed land. Immediate possession 
not necessary. £8,000-£6,000.—Box 664 


100 MILES LONDON (WITHIN). Wanted 
to Buy, Modernised Country House, 5-6 bed, 
1-2 bath, 3 reception. 1-2 Acres or more. 
Possession within 12 months. Inspection early 
January.—* D,’’ TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South 
Audley Street, W.1 


TO LET 


SOMERSET. To let, Farmhouse, furnished, 
6 miles Wellington. Aga cooker, bath 
(h. & c.), etc. 2 sitting-rooms, 3 bedrooms 
and kitchen. Write — Box V. 222, LEE AND 
NIGHTINGALE, Liverpool. 


Wanted to purchase Freehold 


























BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—G0ppys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048). Sunningdale (Ascot 73) 


BERKS AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 

COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs, 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441 


ERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


ge aay and 8. AND W. COUNTIES— 

The only complete illustrated Register 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free.—RIPPos, 
BoswELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884). 


DEVON and WEST DORSET. 
Owners of small and _ medium-sized 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, are 
particularly invited to communicate with 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth, 
who have constant enquiries and a long waiting 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees. 


HAMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood Road, 

Southampton.—W ALLER & kine, FAL 
Business established over 100 years. 


LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS— 

HOLLOWAY, PrIcE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.1., F.A.L.), Auctioneers and Estate Ageats, 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 


SHROPSHIRE, border counties and North 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., write 
the oe Agents—HALL, W ‘MPERIDGE & 
OWEN, LtTp., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 


guFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES. 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agents 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY PROPER- 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. ee. 


ee ny SURREY, HAMPs SHIRE and 

NT. To buy or sell a Country Estate, 
“an or Cottage in these couities, consult 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Thive ‘Bridges, 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgamated with 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersiicld, Hants 
(Petersfield 359). 


SUSSEX AND ADJOINING ise 

JARVIS & Co..of Haywards He:th,specia a 
in High-class Residences and F tates, =~ 
of which are solely in their har Tel 


po adhe 
WEST oe Neeah — {IDLANDS. 
y Leading Agen‘s 

CHAMBERLAINE- BROTHERS & £ ARRISON , 
of Shrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 (2 lines). 
Y ORKSHIRE and NO ‘sata a 

COUNTIES. Landed, Re-identia 
Agricultural Estates—BaRKER, SON — 
Lewis, F.S.1., F.A.L, 4, Park Square, 
Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








BETWEEN MELTON MOWBRAY AND OAKHAM 


ituate 400 ft. above sea level in a delightful old 
7 within convenient reach of main line stations. 


AN ATTRACTIVE RED BRICK HOUSE 


oh ie 





40 ft. x 24 ft.), 2 other reception 


ee aaa 


irawing room ( 


OXON 
In a beautiful position on high ground with really delightful 
views. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Standing in well-timbered gardens and grounds 
With hall. 3-4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bithrooms. 

Co.’s electric light and power. Central heating. 
Garage and useful Outbuildings. 

Lawns, hard tennis court, well-stocked fruit and vegetable 

garden,etc. Inallabout 
2 ACRES 
For Sale at Greatly Reduced Price 


Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 
(17,349) 





HANTS 
Splendidly situate with delightful views over the River Hamble 
and Southampton Water 


TO BE SOLD 








LOVELY OLD PERIOD HOUSE IN KENT 


In beautiful 'well-wooded country near the sea and between 
the Parklands of two large Estates. 

A WEALTH OF OLD-WORLD FEATURES YET 

UP-TO-DATE WITH MODERN 












5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 


CURTIS & HENSON 





OXFORDSHIRE 
3, mile from Henley Station. 
A MODERN RESIDENCE, pleasantly situated on 
high ground with fine views. Near bus service. 3 
reception, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
Garage and outbuildings. Hard tennis court, lawns. Fruit 
and kitchen gardens. ABOUT 2 ACRES. FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE. 


Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. 
(16,362) 





EAST SUSSEX 

7 miles Robertsbridge Station. 
ORIGINALLY AN EARLY TUDOR ‘‘ YEOMAN’S 
HALL’’ OF THE LATE XVth CENTURY. 
THOROUGHLY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED. 
2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light, 
modern drainage. Garage. Picturesque grounds with 
tennis court and well-stocked orchard. ABOUT 6 ACRES. 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

Particulars from : CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount St., W.1. 
(16,404) 





SURREY 


Near Sutton and Cheam Stations. Half an hour by train to 
London. 








a sia : en = 
EXCELLENTLY DESIGNED IN THE TUDOR 

STYLE. 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing rooms 
(6 with h. & c.), 2 bathrooms, 2 staircases. Co.’s electricity, 
gas and water. Centra] heating. Garage. Tennis court. 
Orchard and kitchen garden. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount a suey 














containir . " % a ” 
a rooms, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. An ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE in the late Georgian style pabeureae RL 
containing hall, 3 reception, 10 bed and dressing rooms, | Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bathroom 
in services. Central heating 3 bathrooms. Main Services. Central Heating. 
Groom’: cottage (with 5 beds, 2 reception, 2 bathe) Main Electricity. who hm gu Excellent Quest House (4 beds) Lodge Outbuildings 
ith je o' : 
Zother » itages, “rae ae ae 2 Cottages. Ample Outbuildings. ae singe 9d maga gardens with awns, flower 
itured gardens and pastureland, in all Delightful well-timbered gardens, orchards, walled kitchen | S°7@€98, 1 endl —. Running stream with 
ABOUT 8 ACRES garden, pasture and arable, in all waterfalls, 2 paddocks, in all 
OVER 34 ACRES ABOUT 8 ACRES 
10E SERENE Sere Inspected and recommended by OSBORN & MERCER, FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Full det» ils from OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,447) as above. (17,450) Agents OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (16,573) 
Lease 
a 


Grosvenor (3131 3 lines). 
Established 1875. 





WILTSHIRE 
Near Malmesbury 


A MODERN STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE. 300 ft. 

above sea level in matured grounds. 4 reception 
rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Electric light. Central 
heating. Garages and stabling. Farmery and 8 cottages. 
Pasture and arable land. 


ABOUT 160 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 





SURREY 
2% miles Oxted Station. 


A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE secluded, near a small 
town and adjacent to landed estates. 4 reception 
rooms, 14 bedrooms, bathroom, main drainage. Company’s 
water. Electricity. Garages. Stabling and outbuildings. 
Grounds with woodland walks. Fertile and partly walled 
kitchen garden on southern slope. Two pasture fields. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Details from: 


CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16,134) 








3, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1. 





RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 


Grosvenor 
1032-338 








ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOMES (WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION) FOR BUSINESS 
MEN. Not more than half-an-hour from London. 
AdYACENT WIMBLEDON COMMON, close to 
bus services; 10 minutes from station. PSEUDO- 
TUDOR HOUSE, erected only four years ago. Labour- 
saving to a last degree. Lounge hall and 2 large reception, 
5 bedrooms (all with basins), 2 bathrooms. All services 
connected. Central heating everywhere. Garage. Matured 
garden of HALF-AN-ACRE bounded by woodland 
(National Trust) FREEHOLD ONLY ,250. An 
unbelievable opportunity. 
CLAYGATE, convenient for ESHER, and beautiful 
common lands. Only 5 minutes from station. 
EXTREMELY WELL-BUILT HOUSE in first-class 
order. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms (3 fitted with basins), 
bathroom, billiard room. L MAIN SERVICES CON- 
NECTED. Fully stocked garden. 50 feet road frontage. 
Within reach of excellent Golf. Price Freehold £3,750. 
NORTHWOOD. ADJOINING GOLF COURSE and 
NATIONAL TRUST WOODLAND; 300 feet above 
sea level; 12 minutes’ walk station and shops. UNIQUE 
SMALL HOUSE (QEORGIAN RED-BRICK COPY), 
about 20 years old. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Recently re-decorated throughout. ALL MAIN SER- 
VICES. Garage. Woodland garden of about HALF-AN- 
ACRE. FREEHOLD £5,000 (or close offer). Some 
carpets and curtains could be purchased if required. 
Recommended with confidence, 








LITTLE-KNOWN 


QUAINT VILLAGE HOUSE 


WITH GEORGIAN (ADAM) FRONT ~ | 
AND FART DATING FROM TUDOR 
PERIOD 
2 large reception, maids’ sitting room, 
4 bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, newly 
fitted bathroom, 2 attic bedrooms (or 


boxrooms), MAIN WATER CON- 
NECTED. MAIN ELECTRICITY 
and DRAINAGE available. Garage. 
5 loose boxes, etc. 
SECLUDED 
WALLED GARDEN OF 
HALF-AN-ACRE 
Adjoining meadowland intersected by ~~ 
small river. 


FREEHOLD £3,300. 

















POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
Recommended personally by Sole Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR (as above). 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


between Buntingford and Ware. Station half-a-mile, 








heel 





TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lr. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|1 











1107 





FU 


valu 





=ET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


(Regent 4685) 
VA BERKS KENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS CHISLEHURST 
LUATIONS Bray-on-Thames, near Maidenhead on very high ground with fine view. High up with a pleasant view. 
RNITURE and EFFECTS | FORSALE AN ATTRACTIVE HOUSE Fon anne 


in a garden of about 
1 ACRE 


Hall, 2 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
large bathroom and good offices. Electric 
light, gas, etc. Garage. There is also a 
piece of land with small boat-shed and 
landing stage to river. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., as above. 


forInsurance,Probate,etc. 
IRNITURE SALES 
ucted in Town and Country 


Y—MAPLE & CO.,5,QGRAFTON 








OR SALE A MOST ATTRACTIVE 

HOUSE on two floors only, having 
a very nice hall about 13 ft. square with 
fireplace, large drawing room, dining room, 
excellent offices with small sitting room for 
maids. drooms, large bathroom. 
Electric light, etc. Spacious garage. 
GROUNDS OF NEARLY 1 ACRE 
with fine shrubberies, lawn, kitchen 
garden. The house well built with oak 
doors, fine oak staircase, etc. 


Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 


N EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PRO- 
PERTY, comprising well appcinted 
residence with all mcdern ccmfcrts_ in 
beautiful grounds of about 7% ACRES, 
and approached by two long drives: Fine 
hall, 3 very good recepticn rocms, billiards 
room, 14 bedrooms, 3 bathrccms. Ffficient 
central heating. Gareges for 5 cars. 
Cottage, etc. Beautiful gardens ard wood- 
lands, orchard, ete. Mcderate price. 
Highly — by MAPLE & Co., as 
above, 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
25. MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ... W.1 


TUDOR GEM IN SURREY IN DOWNS. BEHIND EASTBOURNE 


500 feet up. Overlooking Golf Course with gate thereto. HISTORIC FARM FOR RESTORATION AFTER WAR 





a 
Hobart Place, Eaton 
68, Victoria st., 


Grosvenor 1553 
Westminster, S.w.1 


(4 lines) 











At present comprising PAIR OF FLINT COTTAGES, GREAT BARN, 
have been prepared for conversion into a charming old-world home of 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms, etc., with all main s 
2'\, ACRES. MORE LAND PROBABLY AVAILAE 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1 


COMPLETELY MODERNISED AND ENLARGED IN KEEPING 
& bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall with beautiful oak stairs. Panelled drawing 
room, dining room, cloakroom. All main services. Central heating. Garage and Flat, 
4 ACRES. IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


“ne OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


BLEWBURY, BERKSHIRE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE (excluding one Farm Cottage) UPON COMPLETION OF THE PUI HASE 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF SALE (IN 3 LOTS) OF 
(1) THE PICTURESQUE, MODERNISED, THATCHED-ROOFED COTTAGE RESIDENCE, known as ORCHARD DENE COTTAGE, BLEWBURY, w garage, 
garden, two greenhouses, and small orchard, in all about ONE-AND-A-HALF ACRES. 
(2) THE FARM, situated on the Downs, known as UPPER CHANCE FARM, BLEWBURY, comprising two cottages (one vacant, one let), farm buildings, 1 about 
106 ACRES of arable land. 
(3) THE BLOCK OF MODERN STABLING, known as FIELDSIDE STABLES, BLEWBURY, comprising ten model loose boxes, hay store, ete., togethe ith two 


enclosures of arable land, in all about 19 ACRES. 
O BE SOLD BY AUCTION (unless previously disposed of) by Private Treaty) DURING JANUARY, 1944, by JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. 


Particulars in course of preparation. 


(A.1993) 








CHIPPIN(¢ 
NORTON 
39 


BETWEEN OXFORD AND HENLEY OXFORD 9 ‘MILES 
On the outskirts of an attractive village. 
EXQUISITE MODERNISED OLD-WORLD RIVERSIDE WELL-BUILT BRICK AND TILED MODERN 


RESIDENCE (1571) COUNTRY HOUSE 
2 sitting r s. excelle »stic ices, 6 Le ae. 2 ‘l-fitted bi : s. seas r : 2s P 
Aegan Pre mg Rong ee age ome in boc sgewe , eke Wet bout: 2 sitting rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 2. box-rooms. Main electricity available, 
house. In all about 42 acres (mostly paddock and orchard). Telephone, good water supply. Garage. Garden and orchard. Vacant possession, 
PRICE FREEHOLD £2,850 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD (or offer) 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. 








HARRY JUDGE 


TENTERDEN, KENT. Zel,.: 24. 


W. C. MITCHELL & SON 


WOODBRIDGE, SUFFOLK. Tel. : 283 


GLORIOUS SUSSEX DOWNS, Near LEWES 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


NEWMARKET (Near) 


BRICK AND TIMBERED COUNTRY engine: game 


Occupying elevated and picked charming position in the country overlooking the sweep 


Oak staircase, 5 reception, 16 
of the Downs and the Ouse Valley: only few minutes fast electric trains to London. 


bed and 4 bathrooms, music 
room. Elizabethan panelling, 
radiators, tiled kitchen. 
Heated garage for 6 and 
chauffeurs’ rooms. 
Stabling for 12. Kennels. 
Tennis court, spacious lawns, 
se alii nd kitchen . 
oe . ~ = ae s]s ore s fom ’ = < = of 5 beds, 2 dress. rooms, bath 
gardens, glasshouse ae t 
. = room, Oak panelled galleried 
Just over 6 ACRES in all. lounge hall, 3 receptions, ample 
Renovated and redecorated to domestic offices. Modern on. 
ten = : : fitior veniences. Charming informal 
irst-class CONC on. 


gardens with fruit, and paddock 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE, 


ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 


FREEHOLD of 5 acres. Good outbuildings 
including 2 loose boxes, garage. 
For particulars apply : 

W. C. Mircuett & Son, Land and Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers, 


32. Cumberland Street, Woodbridge, Suffolk. Apply (Executors’ Sole Agent): HARRY JUDGE, Tenterden, Kent. 














Kensington 








184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


RARELY OFFERED IN LOVELY 
SUSSEX 


ENTLEMAN’S 


a 
SMALL RESIDENTIAL FARM 


NEAR 30 ACRES 


intersected by a stream and with wooded 


pond 
Picturesque. 


electric light. 


Good farm buildings. Lovely old barn. 
Modern accredited cowhouse. 


VACANT POSSESSION ON 


COMPLETION 


FOR SALE. FREEHOLD AT 
REASONABLE PRICE. 


400 years old farmhouse; 
oak beams, open fireplaces, etc. ¢ i 
5 bedrooms, bath. Main water. 


VERY SPECIAL INDEED 
IN FACT UNIQUE 


HERE 1S A LOVELY LITTLE GEORGIAN HOUSE which fits exactly into 

that carefree old world time of long ago. A little place of character amidst lovely 
undulating, rural, countryside with beautiful views all around. High on a hill away 
from all turmoil. Yet only 16 miles out of London, in Essex, close to Ongar, near 
Abridge and at Stapleford Abbots, which is a little forgotten old-world place. In 
perfect order it contains nice hall, 2 reception, small breakfast room, large dairy, 
kitchen, scullery, 5 bedrooms, bath. Present lighting by lamps (electricity after the 
war). Main water, Modern drainage. Nice, easily managed garden, part walled. 
Pond meadow, 3 acres. Also included is an old timber-built cottage and a barn, stable, 
and other buildings. 


THIS UNIQUE LITTLE PEACE FREEHOLD FOR ONLY £2,550 
View at once to secure. Sole Agents: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, as above’ 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ose 3 


" BETWEEN MALVERN AND 
GLOUCESTER 
Very fine position. 
QGQENTLEMAN’S FIRST-CL/3S 
DAIRY AND STOCK FARK 
MOST BEAUTIFUL ELIZABE HAN 
BLACK AND WHITE RESI- =NCE 
Electricity. Unfailing water pply. 
Modern drainage. ** Aga’ an very 
convenience. FINE HUNTER ST> |: LING 
also Black and White. Splendid b | icings. 
Old tithe barn. . 
132 ACRES WELL WATER BY 
STREAMS AND POND: _ 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD  JITH 
POSSESSION now or by arrar ment. 
BENTALL, HorsLEY & BALD ay 


h 3. (Ken 152. 
Brompton Road, 8.W.3. ( 





ee 








DEVON and S.& W. COUNTIES 
FOR SELECTED LISTS OF 


PROPERTIES 


RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.I. 


(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 





GENTLEMAN’S FARM 


FAVOURITE NEWBURY 
PICTURESQUE MANOR RESIDENCE, containing 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
bath; with main electric light and water. 3 cottages with main services. Good build- 
ings and 110 ACRES, mostly rich well-watered grass. Several excellent stud boxes. 
Unique estate such as is rarely obtainable in the greatly favoured locality. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


at reasonable price, with early possession. Stock optional. 
Further details of seats: HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184, Brompton Road, 
$.W.3. (Kens. 0152-3). 





CHELTENHAM AND ORTH 
COTSWOLD 
G. H. BAYLEY & NS 
(Established <— qu vers ofa 
ESTATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, — 


27, PROMENADE CHE! 
1. 2102.) 





_ ~ 
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Poss 





| te JOHN D. WOOD & CO, “= 


Agents : 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





a about June, 1044. GLOUCESTERSHIRE (2 MILES FROM CHELTENHAM) 

500 FT. UP ON THE HILLS WITH EXTENSIVE VIEWS ON THREE SIDES. 
3 reception rooms, cloakroom, w.c., etc., 8 bedrooms (5 fitted with basins), 4 bathrooms, 
3 W.C.S. 

All main services Central heating throughout. 

Garage for 3 cars. Ample outbuildings. 

TENNIS AND CROQUET LAWNS. FERTILE KITCHEN GARDEN, 


2 ORCHARDS, in all about 


4, ACRES. PRICE FREEHOLD £6,500 


For further particulars apply: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (73,290) 





HERTFORDSHIRE Vacant possession on completion of the purchase. 


iles main line station with express service to London in 40 minutes. HERTFORDSHIRE 
CONDARY HOUSE ON LARGE ESTATE 
TO BE LET UNFURNISHED 


Convenient for Berkhamsted and Ashridge Golf Courses. Main line Station within a mile. 


10 bedrooms, dressing-room, 3 bathrooms, 4 reception-rooms. Lodge, 3 cottages. 


dl, 3 good sitting-rooms (all South), 9-10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. Garage for 3, stabling, etc. 


Main electricity. Water laid on. Some central heating. F : 
Main water and gas laid on. Electric light. 


GARAGE. 2 COTTAGES. SMALL FARMERY. | 
EXCELLENT GARDEN, ORCHARD AND PADDOCKS, in all abont 
10 ACRES 
FINELY TIMBERED. | 6 ACRES PRICE £10,000 


£250 PER ANNUM ON FULL REPAIRING LEASE Full Particulars of JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (Tel.: Mayfair 6341.) (40,549) 








£5, 


comy 
abo 


£5 
Ele 


Vail 


£2 


and 


Wa 





THIS ATTRACTIVE 


Further particulars from Sienmre Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Central 9344/5/6/7) (Folio 13,758) 
—— 
ee 
WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO., _ CLAUD AUSTIN, evi 
__-7, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112. LLOYDS BANK CHAMBERS, HENLEY-ON-THAMES. _ Tel. 686. 
OLD < E) iad DIRECT RIVER FRONTAGE 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


Central (Established 1799) Telegrams : 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 


28, FLEET STREET, LONDON, ECA 


HERTFORDSHIRE 


For post-war occupation. London 15 miles. 


MAIN SERVICES. 
FREEHOLD 
CENTRAL SATING. 
HALL. NTRAL HEATING 


GARAGE WITH ROOMS 
OVER 


3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
6 BEDROOMS. 
DRESSING ROOM. 


ABOUT 2) ACRES 


2 BATH ROOMS. 

















SEX HOUSE MODERNISED AND MINIATURE FARM 
Thenale of Haywards Heath, East Grinstead and Uckfield. CHARAC- 

TERISTIC RESIDENCE with 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
‘lectricity and water. Excellent buildings (accredited) and sound land 
\CRES FREEHOLD. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


BETWEEN WINCHESTER AND ALRESFORD _ 

ith 13 ACRES. OLD-FASHIONED MODERNISED HOUSE 
n 2 floors only with 3 good reception. Cloaks. 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrocms. 

t Aga cooker, Garage. Bungalow. Well-timbered garden and 

ket garden land. FREEHOLD. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 

BARGAIN IN OXON. 

3etween Chipping Norton and Banbury. In favourite village. Near 
station and bus service. STONE-BUILT HOUSE in excellent order 
loors only,. 8 sitting, 5/6 bedrooms, bathroom. Ccmpany’s electricity. 
{ main drainage. Stabling. Garage and garden. FREEHOLD ABOUT 

AN ACRE. WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


BETWEEN HENLEY AND OXFORD Circa 1571. 


Exquisite old-world Residence, 
originally a malthouse, beautifully 
modernised and appointed, and 
having masses of oak beams and 
other characteristic features. 6 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception, 
cloakroom, Aga cooker, constant 
hot water. Co.’s__ electricity. 
Garages for several cars. Billiard 
room and workshop. Wet boat- 
house. Walled pleasure garden, 
orchard and paddock extending to 


PRICE FREEHOLD, £7,300 
Apply: CLAUD AUSTIN, as above. 
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23, MOUNT 8T., 
GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


a | 


Grosvenor 
1441 





FINE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 
In a lovely, unspoiled part of Suffolk. 


. 


ata 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE with period 
decorations and surrounded by lovely old gardens 
with ornamental water. 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
4 reception. Electric light. Central heating. Home Farm 
(let). 3 Cottages. FOR SALE WITH 200 ACRES 
WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 


Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








HISTORIC GEORGIAN HOUSE 
ON AN OLD-WORLD COMMON 


About 12 miles from London, near Richmond. 


Ths LOVELY PERIOD HOUSE, rich in charac- | 


teristic features including a remarkably fine staircase, 
has been the subject of enormous expenditure and is in 
first-rate order. The walled gardens of about 3 acres 
with fine old cedars include swimming pool. Hard tennis 
court and prolific kitchen garden. 


10 or 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
staff sitting room and good domestic offices. 
garage, etc. 


THE LEASE IS FOR DISPOSAL WITH POSSESSION 


AND AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY OCCURS 
OF SECURING A VERY BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY ON 
MODERATE TERMS. 


Sole Agents: Witson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


2 cottages, 


= ig 
BEAUTIFUL ART OF SUSSEx 


500 ft. up. Glorious views. 1% miles from small market town 


BARGAIN PRICE (about half cost) will be » 
A for this remarkably beautiful house set in pe ieee 
gardens and its estate of scme 83 ACRES. 12 biirocms 
4 baths, fine hall, 4 reception. Small farm, 5 cotts eg ete, 
a 2 : for post-war occi pation, 
ood income meantime. Sole agents: W. xn & 7 
23, Mount Street, W.1. —— a 








e 
SPECIALIST 


L. MERCER & CO. 


S IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 





DORSET HILLS 

BEAUTIFUL MODERN HOME, with views to 

Poole Harbour and Corfe Castle. Oak panelling, 
parquet floors. Aga cooker. Central heating; electric 
light. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms. 2 Garages. Lovely gardens nearly 
6 ACRES. £7,500.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BETWEEN FARNHAM & HASLEMERE 
WEST SURREY 
1 hour London 
£5,000 with 12 ACRES 

ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE built 1936. TUDOR 
STYLE. Lounge hall, 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main services. Garage.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 

ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


WILTS. Near Chippenham & Malmesbury 
DELIGHTFUL 16th CENTURY COTTAGE. 3 

reception, 5 bedrooms (fitted basins), bath. Central 
heating. Company’s water; electricity. Garage. Excellent 
garden and fruit. 1% ACRES. £3,500.—F. L. MERCER 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 











A home of characteristic dignity and charm. 
UNEQUALLED IN TO-DAY’S MARKET 


SUPERB POSITION, SURREY HILLS 
Between Oxted and Nutfield, 30 minutes London, 
EXQUISITE GEORGIAN CHARACTER HOUSE. 

3 charming reception with parquet floors, 7 bedrooms 
(with fitted wash basins), dressing room, 3 beautifully 
fitted bathrooms, model domestic offices. Central heating. 
All main services. Pretty entrance lodge; 2 superior 
cottages. Lovely gardens with hard tennis court, orchard, 
and paddock, 12 ACRES. £15,000. considerably less 
than cost.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, 
Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 
Regent 2481. 


TEMPTING INVESTMENT FOR FUTURE 
OCCUPATION. SURREY 
Close to Virginia Water and Wentworth 
Let to Company for duration at £950 per annum 
A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 3 reception, billiards, 
9 bedrooms (fitted basins), 3 bathrooms. Central 
heating. Main services. 2 Garages. Cottage. Attractive 
gardens and 9 ACRES. £6,500.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sack- 
ville Street). Tel.: Regent 2481. 











BUCKS. GERRARDS CROSS 
1 mile station, 35 minutes London 
CHARMING MODERN ARCHITECT - 


RESIDENCE. a 


saad =e — “ be pe 2 bath- 
Main services. arage. ell-wooded gard 

1 ACRE. £5,000 Possession after the war L. 
MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1, 
(entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


rooms. 





ALDWICK BAY, BOGNOR, SUSSEX 


ABRTiIsTic SMALL MODERN HOUSE. 2 reception 
playroom, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services, 
Garage. Matured garden % ACRE. £2,750.—F. L, 
MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 





BETWEEN DORCHESTER & WAREHAM 
£3,500 with 3% ACRES 
Natural swimming pool, and river frontage. 
LD-WORLD COTTAGE. 4 sitting, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. _ Main electricity. Barn. Garage. 
Easily run garden.—F. L. MERCER& CO., Sackville House, 
40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 
Regent 2481. 








-CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


OF SHREWSBURY 


(Tel. : 2061) 





A LOVELY UNIMPAIRED COTSWOLD 
MANOR 
GLOS.-WILTS BORDERS 
in choice district 
A MODERNISED BUT UNSPOILED 

ARCHITECTURAL GEM 

3-4 reception, 8 bed, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity. 

Cottage. Old gardens. 


25 ACRES. PRICE £9,000 


Sole Agents: CHAMBER: AINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON. 





N. WILTSHIRE. £5,000 


GEORGIAN HOUSE 
Close village and 3% miles good town and main line station. 


3 reception, 5 bed, bathroom. Main electricity, water and 
drains. Central heating. 6 loose-boxes, garages, etc. 
Charming gardens and paddocks. 


5 ACRES 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, as above. 





THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST 





WITH 1 MILE SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
CAERNARVONSHIRE 
(2 miles good town, beautiful position) 
SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED SQUARE BUILT 
STONE RESIDENCE 
Drive with lodge. Lounge hall, 3-4 rec. rooms, 9 bed and 
dressing, 4 bathrooms. Electricity from turbine. Gravi- 
tation water. Garages, stables. Model Home Farm with 
modern shippon for 20, 4 cottages. Lovely old timbered 
grounds and rich land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 110 ACRES. POSSESSION. 
PRICE £9,750 FREEHOLD 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON (as above) 


S. DEVON. 196 ACRES 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 

(in lovely surroundings) 

10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception. 

with ‘‘Esse” cooker. Main electricity. Central heating. 

Garages, stables. Cottages. Home Farm. All in hand. 

PRICE £19,000 FREEHOLD 
FISHING 





Excellent offices, 


Owners Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 
(as above) 





CARDIGANSHIRE (8 ms. ABERYSTWYTH) 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


(In lovely country, 14 miles from sea, near main *bus route) 
Hall and cloak room, 3 good rec. rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom, garage and outbuildings. Gravitation water. 
Lovely wooded surroundings, walled garden. Pasture 
and woodland. 
ABOUT 20 ACRES. £3,500 OR NEAR 
Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON (as 
above) 


TO LET FURNISHED 
Monmouth 4 miles (bus route) 
AN UNIQUE PROPERTY 
; in a wonderful situation 
Built and laid out by famous expert on houses and gardens. 
5 bed, 3 bath, 3 reception (one 27 ft. by 24 ft.), electric 
light. Central heating. ‘Aga’ cooker. 
buildings. Enchanting gardens of character. 
RENT 10 QNS. P.W. 
including gardener, for 1 year or longer. 
Owners Agents, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 
(as above) 





Garages and 








TRESI 


Grosvenor 2861. 


DDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Telegrams “ Cornishmen, London”’ 








YACHT MOORING ON HAMBLE RIVER 


HANTS COAST 


Lovely views Hamble River to Isle of Wight 

Carriage drive. 
tion (24ft. x 18ft, 26ft. 6in. x 14ft., 15ft. x_14ft), cloakroom, 2 bathrooms, 
dressing rooms. Main waterand electricity. Partcentral heating. Telephone. 
BOATHOUSE with sail loft, landing steps. 


MODERN HOUSE IN ELIZABETHAN STYLE. 
rece 


6 bed an 


Grounds 2% ACRES. Garage. 


5,000 QUINEAS. 
Might be let. TRESIDDER & Co., 77 South Audley Street, W.1. 


Lounge hall, 3 


(21,264) 





COTSWOLDS 
¥% mile village and station. 


CHARMING STONE RESIDENCE with muilioned windows. 
Hall, 3 reception, 3 bathrooms, 11 bed and dressing rooms (some h. & c.). Electric 


Central heating. Telephone. 
Lodge; man’s room. 
sell house with less land. 


South Audley Street, W.1. 


Free water supply. 


50 ACRES 


Garages; 6 loose boxes. 
Attractive gardens, kitchen garden, rich pastures (let). 
Inspected and recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 


Carriage drive. 


Would 
(12,480) 





BERKS-OXON BORDERS 


250 ft. up. Bus service passes. 
FOR SALE, DELIGHTFUL STONE RESIDENCE. 


15 ACRES. 
StronglY recommended. 


Possession March 


Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath, 
8 bed (some h. & c.). Aga. Main electricity. Telephone. Garages. 6 loose 
Excellent lodge. Charming pleasure gardens, kitchen garden, paddocks, etc. 


25, 1944 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1. 18,347.) 


boxes. 








SUPPLIES OF TIMBER FOR NATIONAL 
REQUIREMENTS AND PROTECTION OF 
THE LANDOWNER’S INTERESTS 


Owing to the demand for Standing Timbe are bel 
continually approached for supplies. a4 anes, Oeeate sae Ae Ore 


It is essential to the interests of Landowners th Id be I 
graded and measured before a sale is entered into. or een ae 


To assist estates in this important tte: me 
with lifelong experience pr Ren po} matter we can place graders and /.casurers 
select, grade and measure suitable timber to provid: y ies ni 
the wiodtands on the amenttieg Masher to p ; e supplies without unduly « stroying 
e sale 0 e timber to the best ad tage « 
the Government Control Regulations. a ne 


service of Landowners or their Agents, caccfully to 


ilso deal 


Our Timber Department car 
ing with 


Advice is given on replanting if required. 


JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


Timber Surveyors 


BRIDGE STREET, NORTHAMPTON 


Tel.: 2615/6. 








ie 











ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Tolegrams t 


«Estate, f.orrods, London.”’ 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Offices 


OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemere 





Oe er~, 


Companies’ mains. 





HARROW ON THE HILL 


A REALLY UNIQUE PROPERTY 
with far reaching views to the South 
THIS FASCINATING FREEHOLD 
PROPERTY 
approached by a long carriage drive and immune from 
building encroachment. 


Panelled hall. 3 good reception rooms, 6 to 7 bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Lavatory basins. Good garage and outbuildings. 


DELIGHTFUL PLEASURE 
TENNIS LAWN, WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN 
GARDEN. ROCKERY 

PADDOCK AND WOODLAND. IN ALL 


ABOUT 4% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY 
POSSESSION 
Taspooted and enthusiastically recommended by the Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 


WITH WATERFALL. 


Complete offices. 
heating. Telephone. 


GROUNDS _ with 





62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





CHOICEST PART OF PURLEY <3 


High ground. Near favourite Golf Course. Amidst ideal surroundings. 





RESIDENCE OF ARCHITECTURAL MERIT 


3 reception, cloakroom, 4 bedrooms, 2 tiled bathrooms. Main drainage. Companies’ 
electric light, gas, water. 
Garage for two cars. Greenhouse. 
LOVELY GARDEN with lawn, terrace, vegetable garden. In all about 


%, ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Inspected and recommended by HARRODS LTD., ~s, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 80 7.) 








30 MILES LONDON 2 


Occupying an enviable position with panoramic views. % mile from village, 
convenient for several good towns. 


GENUINE AND BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 
POSSESSING preocieeiennmeneeentoate OF THE PERIOD. 
3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 
4 bathrooms, maids’ sitting 
room. Main water and 
electricity. 
Central heating. Garage 


GARDENS, GROUNDS and 
PADDOCK, in all about 


7 ACRES 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 


Harnops Lrp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 








SUCCESSFUL AND PROSPEROUS RESTAURANT 
(Fully Licensed) fy | 
WITH EXCEPTIONAL CLIENTELE 


n @ residential and business neighbourhood on a busy main road where deman 
th private and commercial is continuous. 


tESTAURANT WELL KNOWN FOR ITS EXCELLENT CUISINE 
Ha 1 developed and run for many years under Owner’s personal supervision 
and is now showing handsome returns. 


FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 
‘DS LtTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





Sit 





DEVON AND SOMERSET BORDERS c.2 
Unrivalled position with glorious views to the South. 


‘NISED, BEAUTIFULLY PLACED RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 

drooms, 1 dressing room, sewing room, 3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting room. 

r and electricity. Fitted basinsin bedrooms. Central heating. Stabling. 

ardens and 3 fields. About 9 a Also STOCK FARM of about 
5S Farmhouse, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms and bathroom. Ample 
and cottage with bath. Also STOCK FARM OF ABOUT 90 ACRES. 

: se, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms and bat m. Good eelidinen, FOR SALE 

I 3LD WITH VACANT POSSESSION. Will be Sold as a Whole or Separ- 

\RRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 














BUCKINGHAM AND BLETCHLEY “+ 


Amid unspoilt country, near village, about a mile from station, and 7 miles respectively 
from the above-named towns. 


a | 






feign 
bo oe lw Vila 


GENUINE ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE 


RESTORED AND FASHIONED INTO A RESIDENCE FOR GENTLEFOLK 


3 reception rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and electricity. New drainage 
Central heating. Garage. Outbuildings. 


GARDENS AND PADDOCK. IN ALL ABOUT 
3 ACRES 
£3,500 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Extn. 809.) 





Lovely Partt—SOUTH DEVON COAST <3 


Choice position, gardens having access to private beach. 





SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms (all bedrooms with hot and cold water), etc. 
Double garage. 


Electric light and all modern conveniences. 


BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS WITH LAWNS, FLOWER BEDS AND EXCELLENT 
GARDENS. IN ALL ABOUT 


13, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.I. 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.L, F.A.L 

E. STODDART FOX, P.AS.I1., F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.AS.I., F.A.1. 

R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


LAND 


ee, 
SOUTHAMPTON : 


FOX & SONS nose umaUrTON 
T. BRIAN COX, PASI, AAT 

AGENTS. 

BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR 


UNTIL A FEW MONTHS AGO A VERY PROSPEROUS COUNTRY HOTEL 


DORSET 


Situated in beautiful surroundings adjacent to an interesting Old-World Town, 
FINE OLD COUNTRY MANSION 
CONVERTED SOME YEARS AGO INTO A HOTEL 


30 bedrooms, several fitted bathrooms; fine suite of reception rooms; very large and 
elaborately panelled music or recreation room, oak panelled hall, complete offices. 


STABLING. GARAGES. 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDENS, BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS OF OVER 
50 ACRES 
BARGAIN PRICE £12,000 FREEHOLD 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





HAMPSHIRE 
5 miles from Winchester. 3 miles from Alresford. About ¥2 mile from the main road 
A COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE 


OCCUPYING A HIGH SITUATION IN THIS FAVOURITE LOCA 


4 principal and 8 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception roc; 
Good domestic offices. 


Electric lighting plant. Aga cooker and boiler, Garage. Bungalow. § 


€ sheds, 
THE LANDS EXTEND TO AN AREA OF ABOU®P 


13 ACRES 
PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth; and 2, Gi! 
Southampton. 





BOURNEMOUTH 


Within easy reach of the centre of the Town. 


AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE NICELY 
SITUATED 


in¢beautiful tree lined and plantation 
bordered avenue. 


IN EXCELLENT DECORATIVE 
ORDER THROUGHOUT 


4 principal and 2 maids’ bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms (1 fitted shower and 
spray). 


ue N 


Dining room with fire place in oak anelled 
recess and oak beamed ceili ig, 
Large lounge. Morning room, ;w'th oak 

parquet floor. 

Gent.’s Cloaks and W.C. 
KITCHEN AND COMPLETE OFFICES. 
TWO BRICK-BUILT GARAGES, 
GREENHOUSE, 

ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. 


DELIGHTFUL WELL-KEPT GARDEN. 


PRICE £5,500 FREEHOLD 








TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


TO BE SOLD 


THIS CHARMINGLY 


SITUATED 
MODERN DETACHED 
FAMILY RESIDENCE 


having private access to the Meyrick 
Park Golf Course, and within easy reach 
of the shopping centre. 
9 bedrooms \7 fitted,+basins, h. & c.), 
3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. Sun 
lounge. Maids’ sitting4room. Complete 
domestic offices. 


Garage for 3 cars. Greenhouse. Tennis 
pavilion. All main services. Gravel soil. 


als 


For particulars apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, 0ld Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


CHARMING SECLUDED AND 
AJTTRACTIVELY {LAID OUT 
GROUNDS, COMPRISING SHADED 
LAWNS, ROCK GARDEN, FISH 
POND, FULL-SIZED HARD TENNIS 
COURT, KITCHEN GARDEN, THE 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN 
AREA OFFABOUT 


ONE #ACRE 


PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


a 





WILTSHIRE 


Situate on the outskirts of a village near to the foot of the North Downs. 
3% miles, with good service of trains to London. 


GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Swindon Station 


IN GOOD CONDITION, RE-DESIGNED, ALTERED AND EQUIPPED 4 YEARS 
AGO BY PRESENT OWNER FOR HIS OWN OCCUPATION. 


5 bedrooms, well-fitted bathroom, dining room, lounge, excellent kitchen and offices. 
Central heating. Main electricity, water and drainage. 2 garages. Stabling and loose 
boxes. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN TERRACED WITH TENNIS AND OTHER LAWNS, 
ROCKERIES, WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN ORCHARD, PADDOCK. 


THE WHOLE EXTENDING TO AN AREA OF ABOUT 
5 ACRES. PRICE £5,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars and orders to view, apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, 
Bournemouth. 








NEAR WIMBORNE, DORSET 


In delightful rural setting, 2% miles from the Minster Market Town. 6% miles 
Bournemouth. C ding extensive views over delightful country. 





AN OLD-WORLD BUNGALOW TYPE OF NORFC!™ 
REED-THATCHED SMALL RESIDENCE 


CAREFULLY PLANNED BY AN ARCHITECT AND POSSESSING THF CME 
OF COMFORT. 


4 bedrooms (each with basins, h. & c.), well appointed bathroom. Lounge, « ft. 7 
17 ft. 9ins. having beamed ceiling. Dining room, circular sun lounge, excellent: estic 
offices. 
Main water, central heating, petrol gas plant, garage for two cars. 

THE GARDENS AND GROUNDS ARE OF GREAT NATURAL BEAU AND 
INCLUDE EXCELLENT WOODLAND, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GA ENS, 
FLOWER BEDS, ROCKERIES, WATER GARDEN AND PASTURE L ND. 
The whole extending to an area of about 
11 ACRES. PRICE £6,000 FREEHOLD 


For further particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournem‘ 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(11 BRANCH OFFI! 
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CRITTALL 
\/INDOWS 
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WHEN YOU REBUILD 


CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 210, HIGH HOLBORN. W.C.|I. 


1 Check 
a week re Pressures twice 


Do not Overload. 
Submit tyres for replace. 


3. m i 
—" fabric shows 


No speeding, fast cornering 
lightning acceleration or 
harsh broking. 


iu 


Ht 


UTE THE 


= 


Never run over kerbs or 
rub tyres against them. 
flints and glass 
pot ine» A in tyre treacs 
wheels round 
* very four months. 
heel misalign 
ly adjusted I. 
b-oxle ond wee 
s 
bearing play: 
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ao 
3 
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3 
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MICHELI 


TYRE CO. LTD., STOKE-ON-TRENT 























DISTURBED SITES—FOUNDATIONS—GEOLOGICAL TESTS. 
WATER SUPPLY AND DISPOSAL. 


DUKE & OCKENDEN L"™ 


ENGINEERS 
1, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1I. 











ee 








When planning for the future specify 


(181) Fup wets 


BATTERIES 





for 


UNTRY HOUSE LIGHTING 


THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL STORAGE COMPANY, LIMITED 


Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. W.CH.$/43 
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mi Wood is scarce— 
ea Guard it well! 
=. it is imperative that it 

be protected and its life 
2 prolonged. 


The finest Decorative Wood Preservative 
is available in ample quantities. Presotim 
enhances the natural beauty of the wood and 
protects it against dry rot and all forms of 
insect attack. 


mal : 





" 
9 












Stocked by Ironmongers and Stores or direct from the Manufacturers : 


POWELL DUFFRYN 
ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES LIMITED 


By-Products Department, 1 13/5D Bute St., Cardiff. * Phone: Cardiff 8750 


® 49-415 
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Victory Parade, Tunis, May 2oth, 1943 


aimler 


goes to War 


DAIMLER cCo™mMPAN ZF ii Ml T-8 DS LONDON 


AND 


sieet i tea 
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Vivian, Hereford 


LADY LETTICE COTTERELL WITH JOHN, THOMAS, ROSE AND ANNE 


Lady Lettice Cotterell, who was married in 1930 to Sir Richard Cotterell, Bt., is the eldest daughter of 
the 7th Earl Beauchamp. Major Sir Richard Cotterell is serving with the Royal Artillery in the Middle 
East. This photograph was taken at Byford Court, Herefordshire, their present home 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10. TAVISTOCK STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 


2 


ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





CHRISTMAS 


ANY of our cherished institutions 
have had to give way under the 
stress of war-time, but Christmas, 
the good St. Christmas as he is 

called in some editions of Pickwick, has most 
resolutely kept his flag flying. The festival has 
naturally been shorn of some of its more lavish 
splendours; puddings are not what they were 
and turkeys are hard to come by, but in all 
essentials it is the same as ever, and we may 
hope that this one will be an old-fashioned 
Christmas, worthy of a long line of jovial pre- 
decessors. Whether it will be old-fashioned in 
the more technical sense we do not yet know, 
and when we do know we shall not be allowed 
to say so, except as regards the celebrations in 
the Straits of Dover. The legend that frost and 
snow at this season belong to an earlier age, 
so gloriously kept alive on Christmas cards by 
robins and silver-frosted churchyards, is one of 
respectable antiquity. A writer in the Man- 
chester Guardian has unearthed a correspon- 
dent’s letter in 1853, drawing attention to the 
wintry conditions as being after an older 
fashion. It seems likely that the alterations 
of the calendar in the eighteenth century, by 
shifting Christmas forward eleven days, did 
separate it from the cold spell that is frequent 
in what is now early January. But most 
probably we owe our notions of what Christmas 
used and ought to be to the account of the 
jollities at Dingley Dell. That has made for 
ever appropriate the cold wind that rumbled 
in the chimney and blew the snow across the 
fields in a thick white cloud. 

In one regard there was a similarity between 
that Christmas and those in war-time. To-day 
guests must help by bearing their sheaves of 
rations with them and Mr. Pickwick did like- 
wise by bringing barrels of oysters and the 
“implacable’’ cod-fish. In another respect we 
seem to have outstripped our ancestors, for 
there is no mention of presents at Manor Farm, 
nor for that matter is there at another Christmas 
party, that given by Scrooge’s nephew. Those 
parties were before the days of the Prince 
Consort, who made popular the Christmas tree, 
and what is a Christmas tree without presents 
sparkling amid its branches? So perhaps, when 
we think of the patron saints of the feast as we 
know it, we ought to surround the united names 
of Charles Dickens and Prince Albert ‘with a 
rich halo of enthusiastic cheering.”’ 

The fact that Christmas comes but once a 
year is one of its unquestioned merits. There 
are some who, conscience-stricken with the 
letters they ought to write and don’t, harassed 
by parcels and string and brown paper all over 
the house, having no properly romantic feeling 
for secrets, quote the words with cynical 
approval. Most people, however, take them in 
a simpler and kinder sense, regarding Christmas 
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as a happy break in the year, when for a short 
while, even in such times as these, care may be 
laid aside and a friendly and unforced cheerful- 
ness prevail. It is a time at which a little 
wishful thinking is surely permissible, and if 
we may hope that this will be the last Christmas 
of the war it will be all the brighter for that. 


THE ROADS OF THE FUTURE 
MONG the “‘originating’’ Ministries which, 
under the arrangements recently detailed 
by Sir William Jowitt, will now be called upon 
to submit their post-war plans to the new 
Minister of Reconstruction, the Ministry of 
(War) Transport occupies a key position. That 
it is getting on with the job is apparent from 
the sketch of various projects for inclusion in a 
long-term programme of traffic development 
which Mr. Noel-Baker recently laid before a 
Leeds accident prevention conference. Though 
the effectiveness of new or converted roads 
depends first and foremost on their siting, there 
can be no doubt as to the usefulness of such 
devices as the segregation of various types of 
traffic, and the elimination by viaduct, subway 
and clover-leaf junctions of cross-road inter- 
sections. All such improvements will miss the 
mark, however, unless they are intelligently 
fitted into the local as well as regional planning 
schemes, and here will be opportunity in plenty 
for fruitful co-operation between the Ministries 
of Transport and Planning and the local plan- 
ning authorities. But if the problems of trans- 
port and road safety in that terrifying era 
20 years ahead, when we must expect four times 
the pre-war number of vehicles on the road, 
cannot be solved merely by the use of radio- 
location devices and escalators, they can no 
doubt be simplified by the early building of 
“‘throughways’’ across open country. That 
these need be by no means unsightly and can 
actually contribute a noble quality to some 
landscapes, when adjusted to contours and exist- 
ing woodland, is shown by some remarkable 
“‘photographs”’ in the British Road Federation 
exhibition. It would be cheaper and safer to 
leave tinkering at some hopeless old main roads 
and, as the Association suggests, build a 
thousand miles of properly-planned and sited 
motor roads. 


A CHRISTMAS MOOD 


T this Feast of Christ where the wine’s poured 

out for laughter, 

When half of the notes ring false, and half ring 
true, 

When Time is too full, and the mind’s like a 
breaking rafter 

From the burden of too much buying and having 
to do, 

My thoughts are with Spring, stream-caught in 
the shadowy mountains 

Where willow and alder with holly and pine fleck 
the view 

And the larches ave candled with green, and Life’s 
at its fountains 

And the snared trout shine like dawn, so fair their 


hue. HERBERT PALMER. 


STRENGTHENING PARISH COUNCILS 


O* another page we publish a letter from 
Mr. P. C. Loftus, m.p., in which he 


suggests that we desire to abolish the old 
institution of the parish meeting. In this he is 
mistaken; but we are grateful to him for the 
opportunity to clarify our suggestion that the 
parish meeting should cease to be an executive 


body—where it still remains so. At present 
many rural parishes have no representative 
parish council. The parish meeting, function- 
ing through its chairman, is the recognised 
local government authority for the parish, 
retaining the powers and duties which (in 
parishes such as that described by Mr. Loftus) 
are normally delegated to an elected parish 
council. We are not alone in doubting whether 
the retention of such powers and duties by a 
public meeting—even though another such 
meeting must be held within the year—is quite 
so democratic a procedure as it sounds. There 
is much evidence, in any case, that it is not 
always an efficient one, and—what is increas- 
ingly important to-day—it provides no repre- 
sentative basis for concerted action with parish 
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authorities elsewhere to secure Seneral reco, 

nition of common interests. These are the 
reasons why we recommended the abolition 4 
parish meetings as executive units of fe 
government, and the compulsory election of 

representative parish council in every parish 
Parishes which already possess a council wou 
be unaffected. In the others the annua] Meetin 
would continue (as in Mr. Loftus’s parish to-day 
to elect its parish councillors, to recejye and 
approve of any charity accounts and generajhy 
to make its views on parish affairs clear to jt, 
representatives on the council. There ig yo 
reason why very small parishes should not be 
grouped together and elect joint parish councils 
to act for their group. j 


TURKEY TALK 


I never in my life tasted anything so com. 
plete, so tender, and so succulent. It really 
seemed to bring back my appetite. And it jg , 
food you can live on in all forms, d:!icious colq 
fascinating minced, and, when boiled, fit for god. 
like suppers. 

HUS Disraeli, after having h 

young turkey. And Brillat 
reputed to have expressed the view 
even cold turkey, was the best thins the New 
World had sent the Old. But those snany of ys 
who have no turkey this year may properly 
comfort ourselves on the sour grap; principle 
by recalling that the Austrians and some other 
peoples hold the turkey to be the poorest oj 
all table birds. Indeed, there can be relatively 
few gourmets who would not put our own 
chief game birds—red grouse, partridge and 
even pheasant—before the largest game bird 
in the world. Yet size admittedly counts for 
something: certainly the Russians thought 
so, when they adopted emus and founded emu 
farms to provide table birds, and presumably 
size had something to do with the high esteem 
in which peacocks were formerly held till in 
Tudor times the turkey arrived. It had been 
used by the Aztecs to feed the carnivores 
in their zoos and now borrowed a misleading 
label from the guinea-fowls, which had pre- 
viously been known as turkeys because they 
were first obtained from mussulman or Turkish 
traders in North Africa. 


hed on a 
aVarin js 
at turkey, 


CAROLS 


HRISTMAS carols are most properly in 
season from Christmas Eve to Candlemas 
(February 2). Whatever defence may be made 
of premature carol-singing, it seems regrettable 
that as soon as the first Sunday after Christmas 
is past there are few carols to be heard any- 
where. We could enjoy a longer (and less pre- 
cocious) season of Christmas carols, especially 
since no other festival is now welcomed with 
these “‘ songs with a religious impulse that are 
simple, hilarious, popular.’’ Indeed, it is often 
forgotten that there are carols proper to Easter 
and spring, Ascension-tide and Whitsun-tide, 
and even Harvest. In this connection it may 
be recalled that the tune of Good King Wenceslas 
has been used with that Christmas carol only 
since 1853: Helmore actually lifted it from the 
16th-century Swedish collection of Piae Cautt- 
ones, where it belonged to a Latin spring carol, 
but it possibly came originally from a secular 
May carol: echoes of it are to be heard in@ 
game-song still known to some Dutch children. 
And here is a half-answer to a question t00 
rarely asked, ‘“‘What is a carol?”’ Surely the 
essence of a true carol tune lies in its rhythm— 
its close and obvious relationship to a dance 
measure? The most probable derivation 
“carol” refers to dancing, and Spanis') children 
still dance to carols. This limiting de ‘imition 
no depreciation of the closely-allied lu »bies an 
cradle-songs, or of the motets, an’ ©ms and 
hymns which are now called carols: any of 
delightful and most seasonable at Chr ‘mas os 
Epiphany, and there are of cour sevel 
border-line examples such as the whe ‘y ogee 
ing 14th-century In dulci jubilo: bu itis = 
to understand and appreciate the pe. uliar (aN 
may we say ingenuously rustic?) c ‘ractet of 
such melodies as We three kings, : saw _ 
ships and The holly and the ivy. So, ' oget 
ing and appreciating, we might «2vivé - 
carols proper to festivals other than Yhristmas, 
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A. H. Robinson 


FORGE VALLEY, SCARBOROUGH 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


I } seen recently a grandfather’s clock 
V . is something of a mystery, as it is 
in -ribed with the name Hardwick, of 
\ i, I am told, there is no record as a 
recog! maker in the grandfather-clock era, 
and he s his address as Ashwick, a town or 
village ch does not apparently exist to-day. 
The cle. < itself is a particularly fine piece of 
work, h a beautifully proportioned and 
engrave! arched brass dial, and is not later 
than 1730; and there is nothing about it to 
suggest that it is a ’prentice effort in a craft 


which was not followed up. The only little 
peculiarity about it is that Mr. Hardwick did 
not leave himself quite enough space for the 
engraving of his name, and as a result he has 
had to put the final ‘‘k’’ above the line. 

Nobody knows apparently where Ashwick 
is or was, and there is no record of it in the 
Post Office Directory, any gazetteer or automobile 
road book, and therefore it has obviously 
changed its name, Although the various refer- 
ence books have failed to throw any light on 
the matter I feel certain some CouNTRY LIFE 
reader will be able to clear up the mystery. 
Changes in spelling, and even the dropping of 
syllables in our place-names, are not unusual, and 
one might quote Arundel which was once 
Arundale, Romsey late Rumsey, and Bright- 
helmstone now Brighton; but it is not usual 
for the inhabitants of a village to christen it 
with an entirely new name. The only case of 
this I can call to mind is Ham Street on the 
north side of Romney Marsh, which in other 
days was known as Orlestone, and why the 
people of Orlestone woke up one morning to 
find they were living in Ham Street has never 
been explained to me satisfactorily. 


* * 
* 


_ I know of Ham Street is that it is the 
{i scene annually of one of the largest sheep 
fairs in the south of England, and it is to Ham 
»treet that one goes if one wishes to buy or 
inspect the best of the Romney or Kent strain, 
Che other big annual sheep fair in the south is 
held at Weyhill, and the peculiarity about both 
these famous sheep fairs which attract hundreds, 
it not thousands, of buyers, sellers and onlookers 
is that they are both situated in open country 
lar fron, any large town where there would be 


sufficient hotel accommodation for the immigra- 
tion of visitors. Of more recent times with the 
adven the motor car this is not a matter 
of very reat moment, but in the past, when the 
sheep s were even more popular, it was a 
consid: ole inconvenience, and many who 
a vere in the habit of dossing for the 
ight 


1eir dog-carts and phaetons. 

( his matter of holding important fairs 
places the Irish, of course, bear the 
the biggest and most famous blood- 


in is\ 
palm 


hors¢ a the world is held at Cahirmee, and 
Cahi is Just a name on the map marking 
some ndary cross-roads in open country, 
“a “tag else. To Cahirmee in the past came 
na men from the Shires, steeplechaser 


nd cavalry officers from almost every 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


country in the world—German, Italian, French, 
Swedish and Hungarian, If one wanted to buy 
a heavy-weight hunter one was up against the 
bids of these foreign officers to whom the sky 
was the limit, for they were dealing with 
Government, not private, funds, and as an ex- 
Government official myself I know what a 
feeling of confidence and exhilaration this 
gives one. 
* * 


* 

err 30 years ago, round about the hour of 

midnight, I was crossing the wide arena 
which leads on to the various platforms at 
Waterloo Station when I heard a noise—a 
noise so terrific and so discordant that it is 
impossible to think of any adjective with which 
to describe it. All I can say is that it froze the 
cockles of my heart, raised the hair on my head 
and scared about 10 years’ growth out of me. 
The explanation was quite simple, for it chanced 
to be the last day of the Christmas term at 
Sandhurst, and some happy embryo warriors in 
search of amusement had found a large hand- 
trolley laden with three dozen, maybe forty, 
empty milk churns. They had galloped this 
to the entrance of one of the big subterranean 
chambers beneath the station, and had let the 
whole consignment roll down the flight of steps 
at the same moment. Until one has heard 
perhaps three dozen empty milk churns falling 
down several fathoms of hard stone steps one 
does not know what a noise is really like. 

Years passed. I served through four years 
of the last war and some bombing in this, but 
I never heard anything so deafening and dis- 
cordant as the Waterloo-Sandhurst symphony 
concert until the other evening when, in the 
peace and calm of saddlebag chairs over the fire, 
someone without warning switched on the 
wireless. I do not know if the B.B.C. were 
trying out a very modern composer, or whether 
they were providing what is called incidental 
musical effects to some murder story, but evi- 
dently we had struck the exact moment when 
the conductor of the band had made a forcible 
downward sweep with his baton, shouting: 
“Let her go!’’ Books fell from nerveless hands, 
the electric light flickered and the dog bolted 
for cover. 

I know now where that B.B.C. musical 
director obtained his inspiration—he must have 
been on Waterloo Station thirty odd years ago 
when the Sandhurst cadets were going home 


for the Christmas holidays. 
* * 
* 


T occurred to me recently how very seldom 
it is these times that one sees a drunken man, 

or even one “‘ with the drink taken,’’ a Hibernian 
and more genteel form of insobriety. Is this 
due to a general improvement in our strength 
of character, to a general deterioration in the 


strength of our alcohol, to people having 
stronger heads than formerly, or just because 
drink is more expensive? A few years ago when 
I was with a young nephew we saw a drunken 
man reeling down the street, and the boy asked 
in surprise what was the matter with him, as 
he had never before seen a man in that con- 
dition. I recalled that, when I was my nephew’s 
age some forty years previously, this was a quite 
common sight, for I saw a drunken man almost 
every day, and a round dozen or so at Wednes- 
day markets. 

Drunkenness in most cases is merely dis- 
gusting, but occasionally, when the subject is 
fully aware of his condition and employs 
artifices to hide it, it can be very amusing. 
Many years ago there was an old, but brilliant, 
judge who lived permanently in the leading 
hotel of one of our dependencies, and who did 
himself so well on six o’clock ‘‘sundowners”’ 
every evening that by dinner-time he was 
invariably in that stage where, though his 
brain and speech were functioning normally, his 
legs had gone right back on him. His table for 
some unexplained reason was set at the far 
end of the dining-room, and, as he always arrived 
late, it was one of the show sights of the place 
to see him make the skilful landfall of his seat 
through the uncharted reefs as represented by 
tables of all sizes. 

It was quite impossible for him to reach 
his place in one hop, for negotiating his way 
round tables when he saw so many of them was 
very difficult, and his method of getting across 
the room without disaster was most ingenious. 
Having mapped out his course at the doorway 
of the dining-room he would brace himself 
together, and a hurried, but quite stately, trot 
would bring him to the first table on which he 
would land with both hands in a manner 
suggestive of an eagle alighting by a kill. He 
would then bend over the occupants and make 
a few remarks on the weather, or the latest 
political situation, and poise himself for his 
next flight. This would bring him to a table 
half-way down the main alleyway of the room, 
and here, after the usual light conversation, he 
would pull himself together for the really 
dangerous part of the voyage—the passage at 
a tangent through a maze of tables to his own 
seat, which must have been like finding one’s 
way through the Marquesas Islands in thick 
weather on a dead reckoning. 


* * 
* 


IS disability prevented him from changing 
course while on a run, and this necessi- 
tated much careful tacking from table to table, 
always with appropriate remarks to the diners 
on current topics, but eventually with a sigh 
of relief from everyone in the room he would 
come into harbour. He would sink into his 
chair with something in the nature of a thud, 
pick up the menu and study it upside down. 
Then with a judicial admonitory look round 
the room, and with the practised skill of the 
habitual teetotaller, he would pour himself out 
a large glass of water. 
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BEAUTIES 
OF FROST 


By ARTHUR F. PARK 


OLID forms of water are as beautiful and 

varied as the processes of their production. 

They occurin four main forms—ice, snow, 

hoar-frost and rime—all of which consist 
exclusively of ice. The marked difference in 
their external characteristics is due to variz- 
tions in the physical conditions which govern 
their formation. 

To the naked eye snow, hoar and rime 
appear as white opaque substances, owing to 
the reflection ot light in all directions from their 
innumerable facets. A strong pocket lens will 
reveal their structure of transparent ice crysiais. 

Under the influence ot wind, humidity, 
temperature and other physical factors in 
various combinations, many types of crystal 
will evolve. The terms hoar-frost and rime are 
extensively confused and misused and even 
regarded as synonymous terms for one product. 
Actually they are two entirely different sub- 
stances, formed by diverse processes, despite 
their superficial resemblance. 

Moisture is always present in the atmo- 
sphere, whose capacity to hold it is determined 
by temperature, and no other factor. It exists 
in the form of invisible water-vapour. As the 
air cools the relative humidity increases and 
finally reaches saturation point, when humidity 
is 100 per cent. This stage is called the dew 
point, below which, in terms of temperature, 
moisture will be thrown out. 

When the dew point occurs above freezing 
point, deposition is in the form of rain, mist 
or dew. Below freezing point, hoar frost or 
rime will occur near ground level, or snow in 
the upper regions. 

Snow and hoar are produced by sublima- 
tion, a property shared by very few substances, 
among which are iodine and water. Sublima- 


tion consists of the direct transition from vapour 
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A SCENE EMBELLISHED BY HOAR-FROST AND RIME 


to the solid state, without the assumption of 
the intermediate liquid state. Conversely, ice 
in all its forms evaporates, subliming directly 
to the gaseous state, without melting. 

Sublimation is dependent on a nucleus, 
which is provided by such an object as a twig 
or grass blade, near ground level. In the higher 
regions specks of dust, or ice particles produced 
by the coalescence of super-cooled water 
droplets, colliding and inducing freezing, furnish 
the nuclei upon which snowflakes sublime. 

A snowflake in its initial stages is a small, 
crystalline, hexagonal plate which, descending 


WATER FLOWING OVER GLEAMING FRAZIL ICE 


by gravity, obeys the law that a falli ng object 
will offer the greatest resistance to the medium 
in which it exists, and thus it travels broadside 
on, The periphery encounters the greatest 
volume of vapour and radial spikes proceed to 
develop from the points of the hexagon, branch- 
ing into complex dendritic forms as the falling 
flake encounters temperature and humidity 
variations. ; 
Snowflakes formed in relatively high tem- 
peratures are usually large, while those por- 
duced under colder conditions tend to be 
small and compact, falling to earth in the 
hexagonal plate form or as dry spikes 
and granular clumps. Some are brittle 
and shatter upon impact with a hard 
surface, these being mainly flakes iced 
in a cold sphere after passage through 
a moist cloud layer, The specific 
gravity of dry newly-fallen snow is 
about -06—some 94 per cent. oj 
the volume thus consists of air, as 
in the case of hoar, formed by the 

same process. 


Hoar is a very beautiful product, 
which exists in many variations, A 
clear sky and calm conditions are con- 
ducive to the deposition of surface 
hoar, which forms on snow surfaces as 
somewhat large, flat, leaf-like struc- 
tures. These are often orientated 
with considerable uniformity, indicat: 
ing the source of the vapour suppl) 
which the slightest air movement will 
render directional. The crunch 0! 
footsteps in hard snow is largely due 
to the shattering of these crystals, 
which form only at ground level. 

The abundance of water vapour 
in the vicinity of rivers and streams, 
and in hollows and valleys, which are 
receptacles into which cold air flows, 
favours copious hoar formation. 
Frozen marshes near runnin or opel! 
water provide an ideal sit for the 
formation of frost flowers. he pro 
fuse vapour supplies su! ime 0 
surface irregularities on ti ice, o 
projecting grass blades, in t’ + form o! 
spiked rosettes, which ex od and 
branch unti! pyramids or 1. >unds 0! 
fern-like structure, 3 or — ims. 0 
height and base, are assum: |. They 
will also appear along crac °s in the 
ice, where an ample supp! of local 
vapour exists. 

Where rapids and catar. ts occur 
the broken waters affor. vap0ul 
in abundance and here, on *.¢ banks, 
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will be found the best hoar effects. Every twig and branch isa 
condensation point for the rising vapour, which sublimes 
on the undersides in thick, fluffy swathes, some bushes so 
white as to appear snow-covered. The crystals of air hoar 
the form of spiked edifices, compared with the flat, 





ie structure of surface hoar. The difference is due to 
situation whether on or above the ground; each type is 
confined to its own sphere. _ 

Air boar accretion flourishes in a light breeze, whereby 


constant supplies of vapour are transported to the seat of 
condens‘ion, A velocity of 3-6 miles per hour is ideal—the 


mechani-al impact of a strong wind would destroy the 
crystal 3 they formed. 

" Ground contours have a pronounced influence on frost 
distril n, Where an irregularity occurs, however slight, 
the col air falls, seeking the lowest level, thus providing 


an exce.; of vapour for deposition on the herbage over which 
it flows. Profuse deposits are thus localised on the vegetation 
arounc oles, rabbit-burrow entrances, etc. A fall of even an 
inch or «vo suffices for this selective action, as can be seen by 
observ. » the heavy spikes which form around the perimeter 
of but’ «cup and other low-lying leaves, the spiked accretions 

| being © :entin the centre area of relative tranquillity. 

T!. leaf designs surrounded by areas of clear glass, 

| whicl yrn window-panes, arise from sublimation. The 
princi? » “Unto him that hath shall be given” operates 
exten y in nature, and in this case the crystals that 
form , usually in small scratches, greedily acquire the 
whole pour supply, denuding their surroundings. When 








FROZEN WATER ON WILLOW BRANCHES 


, 


LE 


AF PATTERN FORMED BY FROST ON A 
WINDOW-PANE 


an excess of moisture is present, as in a kitchen, the glass is 
often entirely covered with the white, feathery whorls of 
1€ me, This is quite distinct from window hoar, the whole 
s area being white and cloudy. 

Rime, so often confused with hoar, is not a sublimation 
AT product, but consists essentially of frozen mist or fog. Mist 





S, 's simply an agglomeration of minute water droplets held in 
re atmospheric suspension, Under freezing conditions they 
, frequently exist in a super-cooled condition and are deposited 
n. 0n fixed objects where they coalesce into larger droplets and 
a tapidly freeze. Microscopic examination and measurement 
he provic: evidence of this coalescence, for the frozen droplets 
0- are too !arge to be capable of atmospheric suspension. Hoar 
mn being €n vapour and rime frozen water, the loose gossamer 
or textur: of the former and the more compact form of the 
of latter ere clearly accounted for. 


ad ‘rmation is an interesting subject. Water expands 
of SNe g, 10 volumes of water producing 11 of ice. The 





in spe ‘avity of fresh-water ice is approximately ‘92— , . , . 

ey fe abo times that of newly-fallen snow. The chief merit Ne és . SQ 

he Or a ploughing is attributable to this expansion, for ~ NS fae I eon 2 ‘ 

al eve ‘cicle of water in the clod freezes and exerts its ; i ae ee ONS 
~ e action. When the thaw arrives the soil becomes A ' i ee N\A 

ur a pr ;, aerated mass (akin to pumice stone) which falls to #, ‘ Bee oe 

ur por s it dries, | 4, } 

S, a well-known fact that water in cooling contracts ” ; 


unt. i< reaches maximum density at 4° C.: between 4° C. TWIGS GARLANDED WITH HOAR-FROST 





FROST-COVERED BUTTERCUP 
LEAF—TWICE ITS NATURAL SIZE 


and freezing point it expands. This 
property determines the manner of 
freezing of a pond or lake—or indeed 
any kind of freezing. The surface layer 
of water, cooling through contact with 
cold air, becomes denser and sinks, the 
water thus being kept in constant circu- 
lation until the whole volume reaches the 
critical temperature, 4° C. Circulation 
then ceases, and the top layer, remaining 
static by virtue of expansion through 
cooling, drops from 4° to 0° and freezes, 
the process extending downwards as the 
cold persists. 

The main body of water remains at 
4° C. and no freezing will occur until it 
reaches this temperature. But for this 
inverted ¢xpansion range of 4° the entire 
volume of water would remain liquid until 
it reached 0° C. and would then freeze 
solid throughout. 

Freezing is arded by movement. 
Sluggish water freezes later than a calm 
pond of equal depth because it takes 
longer for the body of water to assume 
4° C. owing to the inflow of fresh supplies. 
When this stage is reached spikes and 
tongues of ice radiate from the banks and 
from partly submerged rocks and extend 
until they meet and cover the surface. 
Such ice is usually very irregular, 
characterised by ripple marks, air pockets, 
ridges and undulations produced by 
eddies, currents and stresses. 


ICE FORMING ON 


SLUGGISH WATER 


Spikes of ice radiate from semi-submerged rocks 
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SPRAY-FORMED ICE HANGING FROM A RUSH 
LEAF—TWO AND A HALF TIMES MAGNIFIED 
Imprisoned air bubbles give the ice an opalescent 
appearance 


ENTRANCE TO A RABBIT BURROW. Cold air havin 


an excess of vapour was provided for deposit on the he:agé 


CRYSTAL “ BRIDGES ” 
BY ICE-COVERED RI 


)RMED 
HES 


In severe temperatures— ero and 
below—water in rapid movenient will 
exist in a supercooled state, many de- 
grees below freezing point. Sur‘ace freez- 
ing being impossible, frazil ice forms 
beneath the water, on the river bed and 
submerged rocks, developing upwards 
until all is solidified. A tinful of such 
water will rapidly freeze solid. 


Striking ice formations are found in 
the vicinity of waterfalls, owing to the 
effects of spray, splashing and lapping. 
Even a tiny cascade, in a hillside brook, 
will furnish enough spray to cover the 
adjacent herbage with heavy ice forma- 
tions, in surprising abundance for so small 
a flow. As the spray impinges on grasses 
and rushes it freezes on impact, 15°-25° 
of frost being most favourable for the 
process. By slow accretion these encrus- 
tations evolve, forming dainty crystal 
bridges where the rushes meet overhead, 


Spray-formed ice is frequently 
opalescent owing to the imprisonment of 
innumerable, minute air bubbles, carried 
by the spray particles and frozen in be- 
fore they can escape. 


The esthetic aspect of this subject 
is a storyin itself. The general observer, 
viewing the winter scene, will be inspired 
by a sense of wonder, when reflecting 
upon the marvellous processes which 
convert water into such crystal beauty. 


fallen, 








N the opening days of December there were 


unu 
and 


ually hard white frosts on the saltings 
lower reaches of the river: 


so hard 


that fieldfares were driven from the frozen 


jelds to t’ 
The fi 


softer tussocks of the saltmarsh. 


st evening was calm, but stormy- 
r showers of sleet. Over a sky of 
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straight of neck, whoopers from the frozen 
North. 

There was a slight thaw the next day, but 
on the next the lain snow was frozen hard and 
the flats and the marsh were an Arctic voe. 
The broad inlets of the creeks bulged high with 
buckled ice-plates. Huge hummocks of ice 
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of frosted ice piled one upon another for miles 
up-stream. The flooded edges of the marsh were 
sheeted with ice, but duck continued to flight 
in good numbers at dusk. When I went down- 
river at 10 o’clock that night all was quiet 
except for the unexpected spring “trippling”’ 
of a golden plover. Two golden-eye were roosting 





| pave vrey and many shades of turbulent littered the white sands. While over all the in the lee of the river bank, and cawed harshly, 

| os tl! was a lowering yellow gloom-light. white flats, in the low afternoon sun, played a at my passing. At that hour the new water in 
Into tl 1 twilight streamed the gulls in the lovely ultra-violet glow, contrasting with the the creeks bore already a thin film of ice. 
old, old _ flight after flight careening silently cold blue-white ice-sheets coating the smooth After an intense frost during the night the 

| out to r massed roosts on the vast sand- brown banks of the creeks and the strips of bore of next morning’s spring tide carried with 

| hanks ¢ - estuary. Wild duck hurried down purplish thawed mud between two such ice- it a swift flow of pack-ice, filling the river from 

| to thei! ht’s feeding on the marsh with swift, sheets. A curlew “bubbling” long and often bank to bank, a hundred yards across. Curlews, 
unseen, : “ishing wings. set the beauty of the scene. waterhens and redshank companioned the 

It ved hard all the next two days and Packs of duck plashed in the pools opened _ thrushes and plover under the trees. When the 

the flus on the marsh bore thin filaments of by the bore, and two thousand pinkfeet and a__ bore flowed over the river-bank sudden snipe 
brown The duck abandoned the frozen Score or two of grey lags cropped the brow- and woodcock came down to the flooded runnels. 
ponds « he hills and stayed all day on river edges of the marsh thawed by the tide. Some On this, the hardest day of all, a wren poured 
or estu Snipe, always the first waders to hundreds of cushats were also attracted to this forth his cascade of song! 
be afle’ 1 by hard weather, began to stand arrow strip of grass free from frost. At the Then with the waning of the moon and 

| about er the mud-banks of creeks and darkening the kestrel’s strident kee-kee-kee cut going back of the tides, it thawed with un- 
drains midnight on the second day a huge like glass over the frosty silence of the upper _ helievable suddenness, flooding the marsh with 
coppel vw moon hung low over the western iver below the high red cliffs. colossal flushes, over which packs of gulls dipped 
edge » marsh, flooding it with radiance. By the middle of the month it was said to whitely. Great gulls, young and old, with 
To list o the contented humming of grey be the coldest weather for 45 years. Redwings dazzling silver bellies, lined up on the higher, 
geese ling in the moonlight is always an _ with yellow plumes over their eyes and song- drier brow-edges, or prowled over the marsh 
uncan beautiful experience. The silken  thrushes scattered the dead leaves furiously in in heavy, lazy flights, throwing far shadows 

swishi their grazing bills isa happy, soothing their hunger, and peewits joined them on the ahead of me when they crossed the sun. Curlew 

| sound | [ was sorely tempted to go down wooded slopes of the river. After a high tide swarmed smokily over the tide far out in the 

| the ri but the spirit was weak after long the foreshore and banks of the river were estuary. Grey geese were peacefully afloat. 
hours 0 ting, so I tumbled into bedinstead— lumbered with small icebergs and thick floes Hard times were over! 

and ev‘ gretted it. 

| At darkening the next even 

| ing the west was a fiery orange and 

, the pale blue wash above was pen- 


cilled with tenuous black lines and 
chevrons of duck and geese flighting 
over the estuary. The frozen corru- 
gated sands were white with tiny 
flowered splinters of ice, with here 
and there tide-drifts of broken ice- 


floes, which gave out a_ hollow, 
bell-iron sound. The creeks were 
frozen too, and also the flushes on 
the marsh, whose thick tussocks were 
soft with hoar-frost, so that my 


water-boots sank deep into a yielding 
carpet, when I walked round the 
marsh at moonrise. From all about 
me came the deep grunting ugh-ugh 
of pinkfoot ganders and the ga-a-ag 
of their geese. There had been three 
thousand of them on the marsh during 
the day. Standing listening in the 
moonlight, straining to pick up from 
the vast silence the murmurous 
| humming of grazing geese, I caught 

) the soft clangour of two swans beat- 

| ing up the river. 

! Later that night snow fell 
heavily, and all the next morning, 
banking 12-ft. drifts on the passes 

| over the hills, Snipe were probing 

in the creek on the green outside my 
| house, stabbing vigorously up and 
down in the ooze to the hilts of their 
| long bills, pacing slipperily over 
the frozen parts, pointing delicately 
at the ice with the swollen tips of 
their tweezer bills, or pausing to look 
steadily at me with their rather 


small black eyes. Silent peewits 
| stood rigid, breast-deep in the snow, 
heads to wind, to the vorth, never 


stirring at my crunching passage 


down aloag the river bank. When I 
— wo or three hours later, 
after + 


] 

tv.ce sinking waist deep in 
SnoW-ficd creeks, they were still in 
] 

| 


- Sane positions, a little deeper in 
12 snc 


x 


en did the shy golden-eye 
rom their pool of open 
‘hich unending thousands 

of | \rifted down-stream in 

| the fternoon for bathe and 
| vongr' ‘on, before sailing on to 
their  osting places far down the 

estua To this pool came two 
immé wild swans, long and 


duck 
water 





PINKFEET AT SUNSET : 


FROM THE OIL PAINTING BY PETER SCOTT 
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THREE CHRISTMAS AIMS 


AM accustomed to getting unexpected 

judgments from Public School boys in 

their essays, but I must confess that I was 

totally unprepared for the strong plea 
put forward by one of my form for a complete 
revision of our outlook on Christmas. 

In his view we have now an excellent oppor- 
tunity to call a halt to the habit of lavish 
exchange of presents and physical indulgence, 
and to concentrate more on the religious aspect 
of the festival. 

‘‘After all,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘we have as much 
reason to be thankful for the birth of our Lord 
as for his Resurrection and Ascension. We do 
not at Easter obscure the spiritual significance 
by feasting. Why should Christmas be allowed 
to degenerate into an excuse for orgy and 
revel?” 

It is certainly true that laxity in church- 
going through the rest of the year has led to a 
lack of appreciation of the true meaning of 
Christmas, and, as parish priests have often 
pointed out, just as our joy in Easter depends 
on our proper observance of Lent, so our grati- 
tude fer the Nativity depends on our prepara- 
tion for it in Advent. But who observes 
Advent? Certainly only a small minority. 

Most of us undoubtedly need this re- 
minder that the main function of Christmas is 


THE FIRST AIM OF CHRISTMAS IS 


By S. P. B. MAIS 


the celebration of the Birth of the Prince of 
Peace, God made Man, with His assurance of 
ultimate goodwill among men, however far 
away that ideal may seem to be at present. 

Whether we like it or not, the secular 
celebrations this year are bound to be less 
prodigal than ever before, with our Christmas 
fare unavoidably diminished and the exchange 
of presents restricted owing to the scarcity of 
goods of any sort in the shops. 

As I see it, however, Christmas serves a 
three-fold purpose. 

By far the most important is our worship 
of the Infant Christ, a simple act of faith, 
homege and thanksgiving like that performed 
by the shepherds and the Magi before the cradle 
in Bethlehem. 

Springing from this worship of the Holy 
Child is the second function of Christmas, to 
provide a season of gaiety and merriment for 
all children. 

Even if the world is at war it is still possible 
to enable children to enjoy Christmas as much 
asever. Their pleasure in presents depends upon 
neither their quantity nor quality. Their enjoy- 
ment springs from the celebration of a rituai, 
taking part in carol-singing, decorating the 
house, hanging up stockings, a whole host of 
ceremonies that can still be carried on in spite 
of the war. 


“A SIMPLE ACT OF FAITH, 


HOMAGE AND THANKSGIVING ” 


1943 


This brings me to the third function of 
Christmas. It is the season for the Genie 
of a great number of customs that are not wd 
any means all connected with Christianity ‘el 
are the expression of man’s deepest indies 
through the ages. — 

* * * 


It is often assumed that Dickens 
responsible for popularising our conc: 
a merry Christmas, and in some wa, 
be true, but most of the ceremonies , 
with it go back a very long way indee: 

It is true that the institution of the 
Christmas tree is only 100 years old s» far a, 
England is concerned, but turkey has ben our 
Christmas fare for over 400 years, and ‘istmis 
puddings, a stiffened form of the ear ++ plum 
porridge, have been popular for nearly & \) years 

We are apt to accuse ourselves 0! “Jutton. 
ous behaviour at Christmas, but the ‘ruth is 
that we are far more abstemious in our 
forefathers. 

Think of the pie made in 177 for Sir 
Henry Grey. It contained four ge: se, two 
turkeys, four wild duck, two rabbits, two curley 
seven blackbirds, six pigeons, four p2-tridges, 
six snipe, two woodcock and two neats’ ‘ongues, 

On a Christmas menu for a Bris¢:! inn of 
the same period there were 150 items, 1:cluding 
39 different sorts of bird. | 

It is not the revival of prodigiou 
that I wish to see, even if that were 
though I hope that the Boar’s Head {festival 
when boars’ heads are again obtainable, wil! 
not be allowed to lapse, because this is a link 
with our very earliest ancestors. 

The boar’s flesh was the food of the heroes 
of Valhalla, and vows were taken on its head 
at the Yule-tide feast. So it is good that the 
ritual should be kept up, as it has been for at 
least 300 years at Queen’s College, Oxford, with 
its accompanying ancient Boar’s Head carol. 

Even if we cannot all hold a boar’s head 
supper, we can throw on the fire a Yuletide 
log to remind ourselves that this season was in 
pagan times a Sun Festival, celebrated by the 
Norsemen with ritual games and dancing to 
commemorate the return of lengthening days 
and the promise of spring. 

That is why, all through the ages, houses 
have been decorated with ivy, yew, rosemary, 
holly and mistletoe (the Romans celebrated 
their Saturnalia by hanging laurel and ever- 
greens on their walls), though why it is con- 
sidered unlucky to keep these decorations up 
after Twelfth Night I have never been able to 
discover. 

Even Santa Claus has a link with pagan 
times, because the god Woden rewarded those 
who honoured him at Yuletide by riding through 
the sky to bring gifts in the darkness, so when 
the worship of Woden’ was forbidden, the 
converts to Christianity simply transferred his 
legend to the patron saint of children, the 
generous-hearted St. Nicholas. 
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* * * 


The most interesting pagan survival that 
I have seen, and I have seen it often in many 
parts of the country, is the Mummers’ play. 

Nearly every English village used to have 
its troupe of mummers (‘‘Guisers’’ was the name 
they went by in Derbyshire), who dressed up 
in the most grotesque manner possibic, with 
hideous masks and horns, and went round the 
cottages acting. 

Their play was in doggerel, and ¢ 
by a “‘letter-in,” usually Father C 
He introduced St. George, who was c 
first by a Bold Slasher, then by a clk 
Beelzebub, and finally by a Dragon, 
turn all three. 

At the end of each bout a Doctor 
to revive the slain victim with pills or: 
and the suggestion is that the conq 
represented the corn spirit dying in 
to rise again as corn, and that t! 
represented the priest whose p* 
necessary to make the seed grow. 

The Mummers’ play has been 
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one part of England or another every Christmas for at least 800 
‘ears, and is the only example of pre-Reformation folk drama extant. 

ass The last time I saw it was in Uttoxeter in Staffordshire, performed 
py a cast of working men who could certainly neither read nor write, 
yet they knew their patter perfectly and acted with astonishing vigour. 
‘The costumes vary from place to place. Sometimes the Mum- 
content just to black their faces and put on khaki or other 


3 are 
po In Longparish, Hampshire, they sew on large paper garlands 
of every colour to their coats and trousers, and wear an unwieldy tall 
headdress of an enormous wreath with long streamers that entirely 
hide th faces. At Overton, in the same county, similar streamers 
are wor’, but the headdress is in the shape of a very large mitre. 
They lock more like African witch-doctors than English villagers, and 
their s we antics make the likeness even more striking. 
* * * 


Mv amers are no more obsolete than wassailers, but it is 
rious see how much more tenacious is the hold of these old 
customs 2 some counties than in others. 

In evon and Somerset, for instance, it is still quite usual to find 
bands © men going out into the orchards by night at Christmas-time or 


Twelfth vight to fire their guns through the branches, pour cider round 
the roo. of the trees, place pieces of cake soaked in cider in the forks 
ofthe + s,and then sing some variant of the traditional wassailing song : 


leye’s to thee, old apple tree, 

‘hence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow, 
‘hence thou mayst bear apples enow ! 

ats full! Caps full ! 

hyee scove bushels full ! 

nd my pockets full too ! 
Tuzza! Huzza! Huzza! 


ingscote in Gloucestershire one of the wassailers used to wear 


a sack | had his head thrust into the hollowed-out head of a bull. 

\ uling and mumming are relatively common Christmas 
custor The strangest I ever heard of is the Hood game played at 
Haxey Lincolnshire. 

The players, who are known as Boggons, wear something scarlet 


in their shirts and flower-bedecked hats. The hood consists of 
12 pieces of tightly rolled canvas and a thirteenth roll of leather. 
The Boggons are led by a King Boggon, who carries a bundle of 13 





THE THIRD AIM IS “THE OBSERVANCE 
OF CUSTOMS THAT ARE THE EXPRESSION 
OF MAN’S DEEPEST INSTINCTS THROUGH 
THE AGES.” The Overton Mummers in the 
Hampshire village of Freefolk 


villows, and with them goes a Fool, with blackened 
lace and streamers down his back, to a stone outside 
the church, where he recites the story of a 13th- 
century lady who lost her scarlet hood in a gale but 
lad it recovered by 12 labourers. As a reward she 
(lecidec that a hood should be fought for by 12 men 
“very succeeding Christmas Day. 

We the Fool tells his story his streamers are 
set and a paper bonfire is lit at his feet. 
\fte: smoking of the Fool the Boggons go to a 
com ind stand at various points of a large circle, 
et ntre of which stands the King with the 

.en throws one of the rolls of canvas; the 
a und him rush after it, and whoever gets it 
Ba, carry it beyond the circle of waiting 

°8s ». If he succeeds, that hood is out of the 
same. {fhe fails it has to be thrown again. 

_ Lost of all the leather hood is thrown, the 
circle closes in, and the game ends when the 


me! 
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THE SECOND AIM IS «TO PROVIDE A SEASON 
OF GAIETY FOR ALL CHILDREN” 


hood is successfully brought into one of the three local inns, 
* * * 

One great advantage of preserving these customs is 
that they help to foster local pride. They also provide 
excitement, entertainment and gaiety. The “guisers,’’ with 
their ridiculous disguises and comic antics, are a source of great 
merriment both to themselves and all their friends. 

When I look back on the Christmases of my youth, 
what I recall with most pleasure is not the food or the 
presents, but going out with the “‘guisers,’’ the village band, 
and the carol singers on the nights before Christmas, being 
entertained in the cottages after our performances, hanging 
up my stocking on Christmas Eve, going round with my 
father to dispense the Christmas charities, the hymns in 
church on Christmas morning, and singing carols in the 
cottages again on Christmas night. 

All these things are as practicable in war-time as in 
peace-time, and what I would urge, in addition to the very 
sensible suggestion of the small boy that we should not forget 
to keep Christmas as a holy day, is that we should also keep 
up those ancient customs that tend to make Christmas merry. 





THE MUMMERS’ « DISGUISE” 
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1.—COBHAM HALL. THE ELIZABETHAN WINGS OF TAWNY BRICK AND THE “INIGO JONES” FRONY 


COBHAM, KENT-—I 


The great house of the medieval and Tudor Lords Cobham, re-built 1580-1600, introduces the reader to 
an English village notable in life, letters and beauty 


" EALLY,” said Mr. Pickwick, “for 
a misanthrope’s choice, this is one 
of the prettiest and most desirable 


places of residence I ever met with.” 
In search of Mr. Tupman, withdrawn from 
the world and Miss Wardle to the obscurity 
of The Leather Bottle at Cobham, the friends 
had walked that June afternoon from 
Rochester, across the park and past the Hall 
“displaying the quaint and _ picturesque 
architecture of Elizabeth’s time,’’ where 


2.—THE GREAT ELM AVENUE IN COBHAM PARK 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


“Jong vistas of stately oak and elm trees 
appeared on every side and large herds of 
deer were cropping the fresh grass.”” When 
they reached the village it was, probably, the 
venerable atmosphere, the noble church and 
ancient college, that inclined Mr. Pickwick 
to those antiquarian researches which led 
him, in Cobham’s very street, to make his 
discovery of the world-famous inscribed 
stone. Indeed, for its antiquity (the stone, 
if not the inscription) there is much more 
evidence than is 
generally supposed. 
Dickens, from 
where he lived on the 
further edge of the 
park at Gadshill, well 
knew this romantic 
approach to Cobham 
by the long stately 
avenue leading from 
the old Watling 
Street to Lord 
Darnley’s ancestral 
seat. But the 
great beauty of the 
famous Hall—so 
inadequately ex- 
pressed in Dickens’s 
hackneyed words— 
and the historical 
predominance of its 
lords since crusading 
times, tend, from 
that direction, to 
overshadow the 
peculiar interest of 
the village. True, 
that owes much to 
the lords of Cobham, 
as is acknowledged 
by the marvellous 
array of their brasses 
paving the church 
chancel, the exquisite 
alabaster tomb 
beforeits altar, 
and the grey quad- 
rangle of the College 
they founded. But, 


contrasting with the fluctuating fortunes of 
the Hall and its successive owners, has flowed 
continuously the more even tenor of yeomen’s 
and villagers’ lives among the cherry 
orchards and fertile arable of these chalk 
uplands. They, too, like Bill Stumps, have 
left their mark. Happily, one of them, Mr. 
Richard Hayes of Owletts, kept a diary in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, which 
helps to fill in the picture of this Kentish 
community through the centuries, outlined 
by the buildings of his fellows and predeces- 
sors and by the annals of the lords of the 
manor. The Hayes family also for a time 
owned Meadow House, on the west edge of 
the village (Fig. 11), and Owletts, which we 
shall visit on our round, has come by inherit- 
ance to Sir Herbert Baker. He has allowed 
me, for the purpose of these articles, to have 
recourse to the description of Cobham given 
in his memoirs, Buildings and Personalitues, 
shortly to be published by Country Life. 
Yet another source, a man who knew it well in 
Georgian times, is Edward Hasted, the great 
historian of Kent, living a few miles away in 
Sutton at Hone. 

Hasted, like old Mr. Hayes and Sir 
Herbert Baker, and indeed the passenger 
arriving at Sole Street station, received a 
less picturesque impression of the place than 
Dickens. ‘Rather unfrequented,” he says 
of it. “A healthy and rather a pleasant situa- 
tion, tho’ the woods and foliage of Cobham- 
park give it in general a gloomy appearance. 
Old Hasted deprecated enthusiasm. Cobham 
stands, in fact, on the downland plateau 
between the Thames and Medway, some three 
miles from each river and five from thelr 
confluence at Rochester, where the Norman 
castle guarded the Roman road’s crossing of 
the Medway. Thus it lies just between two 
highways of history: the old rdgeway 
remembered as the Pilgrims’ Way. follows 
the southern escarpment of the dov ns, and 
Watling Street skirts the north edy« of the 
parish. 

“Kipling’s Puck,” says Sir 4 
Baker, “could evoke many spirits of 
Cobham’s early ‘ancestry.’ Near our house 4 
lane called Battle Street leads to the site of 4 
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tumulus, called the Warrior’s Grave; it may 
have been similar to Coldrum and .Kits Coty 
House (on the Pilgrims Way). But many of its 
huge sarsen stones were removed to Cobham Hall 
‘0 make « Merlin’s Grotto when artificial landscape 


vardening was the mode, and Hayes records 
1 his ciary that he also robbed the tomb, 
widening the lane for his wagon team, and set 
up some of the stones outside his house and 


jarm-yar’, Where they now are. Smaller stones 
are outs’ ° the Leather Bottle”—so Mr. Pickwick 
was not so grossly misled as to their antiquity 
4s the ontemptible Blotton pretended. In 
a sunk stretch of Watling Street three 
wagon-lc. Is of bronze weapons were found 
long sin , giving some clue to the name “Battle 
Street.” 

i“ Thi. 1igh land between the rivers must, indeed, 
have al .ys been of strategic importance, over- 
looking '1e Medway bridgehead and the tidal 
creeks, ‘fleets,’ among the marshes of the 
Thames. “he position no doubt accounted partly 
for the sortance of Cobham Hall and its owners, 
who W Constables of Dover and Rochester 
Castles, ords Warden of the Cinque Ports, and, in 
one ca he part-builder of Rochester Bridge in 
Richard /I’s time. It was, Sir Herbert Baker 
suggest. very likely because John de Cobham and 
Robert uolles were then re-building the bridge 
that, w.°” Froissart met King Richard at Canter- 
buryon ‘s journey to London, the royal party came, 
not by ‘ bham, but by Leeds Castle and Eltham, 
crossing ‘1e Medway higher up at Aylesford. But 7 
Chaucer's pilgrims from the Tabard would have 3.—PORCH, DATED 1593, OF THE NORTH WING, COBHAM HALL 


followed the Roman road past Cobham, 





where thi 


re is still a “Beckett’s Well.” Lord Cobham, for the name “Sir John 


But it was through Gravesend and closer Oldcastle’ (which had figured in the original 
tothe Thames that the Elizabethan highway version), Cobham Hall can be regarded as 


passed, dropping to the 


Medway over having for a time been Falstaff’s home. 


Gadshill where Falstaff fought his ‘“‘men in The Herefordshire knight Sir John Oldcastle, 


buckram.”’ 


Lord Cobham in right of his wife, was indeed 


In so far as “Sir John Falstaff,” in the a boyhood’s friend of Henry V, but a charac- 
play of Henry IV, was substituted by _ teras unlike Falstaff as stone from clay, being, 
Shakespeare, at the insistence of the then as a leader of the Lollards, one of the first 


Protestant martyrs. It is notable that two 
of the greatest figures in English literature, 
Falstaff and Pickwick, should both be 
associated with Cobham. 

The medizval lords have no connection 
with the present Hall; their shrines are the 
church and College. The re-building of the 
Hall was begun by the 10th Lord Cobham 
about 1580, son of the Lord Cobham who 





4,—{ 


. ‘NTRE AND ENTRANCE OF THE SOUTH WING. 5.—THE NORTH PORCH ENTRANCE 


sculptor and probably the architect of these features, derived from the French architect Philibert de Orme, was Giles de Witt. 
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weathered the storm of the Reformation and j 
commemorated by the superb altar tomb in the 
church. The building was interrupted by the Spani i 
Armada; but in 1591 it was again possible ¢o ship 
200 tons of stone from the Caen quarries under the 
special permission of Henri Quatre. Another inter. 
esting item from the building accounts gives the 
name of the sculptor of the remarkable Ren:jss 
decoration about the building as Giles de \W itt 
dently a Fleming or a Dutchman. Work 
going on in 1599, and it is not certain th 
finished when the last miserable Broo 
Cobham, was imprisoned for life for his , 
in the Main Plot against the new Scottis> King jy 
1603, not only forfeiting his own hor>urs ; 
implicating Sir Walter Raleigh. The revers'cn of the 
Hall was given by James to his cousin —udovic 
Stuart, Duke of Lennox, ancestor of the “arls o{ 
Darnley. But till her death in 1628 “sbham’s 
widow, who took no notice of her husban:: «fter his 
trial, lived on in solitary state in the H: 
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We cannot, in this wayward progress about 
the village, go into the architectural pro!)iems pre- 
sented by the building of the Hall (whic®, like so 
many others of its kind, is in any case not cccessible 
in war-time). But the notable interest Renais- 
sance art on the part of the 10th Lord Cobham. 
evidenced by its sculptured porches, has « certain 
bearing on the mystery of the tomb that |:< erected @ 
to his father—one of the noblest works ©! Renais- 
sance sculpture in England. This is dated 1561, in 
the inlaid marble base at its east end. The body of 8 
the tomb is supported on Ionic columns, their shafts 
inlaid with grey marble, between which kneel his 
ten sons and four daughters in scalloped niches 
inscribed in the friezes with the kneeling figures’ 
names. Each figure’s surcoat is emblazoned in full 
colour with his or her armorial bearings, as are those 
of the life-size effigies reclining above and the shields 
at either end. Many of the small figures have 45 
quarterings, a number partly accounted for by 
Lady Cobham having been the coheiress of John 
Lord Braye. The method of coloration is peculiar; 
the alabaster has first been incised, then filled 
in with a resinous composition which was then 
coloured, a species of gesso. The effect of the 
whole is of rich mellow colouring and extraordinary 
delicacy of sculpture, in some cases of no 
little beauty—notably the two ladies kneeling at 
the east end, and the majestic heads of the prin- 
cipal figures. 
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The problem of its authorship is complicated 
by the restorations applied in 1840 and 1865, the 
extent of which is uncertain. In 1782 the tomb was 
described as “miserably shattered and defaced by 
a huge beam falling on it many years since.” In 
1840 Mr. Charles Roach Smith, F.s.A., described it as 
“sadly defaced” but having had “all its fragments 
carefully put together, and the general features, lost 
by the destruction of the columns, restored in plaster 
of paris.” Some 25 years later a more complete 
restoration was effected when “no part of the old 
work has been tampered with, and every part of 
the new work is given from fragments carefully 
preserved in the repairs of 1840.” It is thus probable 
that the heads, features, hands, etc., are restora- 
tions; and apparently the columns. But the general 
character and decorative detail appears to follow, 


(Left, top) 6—GEORGE 97rn LORD «COBHAM 

AND ANNE HIS WIFE, DAUGHTER ¢ ~ LORD 
BRAYE 

(Centre) 7.—*t ONE OF THE NOBLEST W: 8KS OF 

RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE IN ENC AND” 


The tomb of George Lord Cobham, 1561, Cobham 
Church 





(Bottom) 8.— RESPLENDENT IN H-RALDIC 
COLOUR AND RENAISSANCE SCULPTURE 


The east end of the Cobham monuwuent 
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native designer or 
Gothic idiom or who 
absorbed Renaissance 
ible of executing such 
lovely scallop heads 
hes, the nice propor- 
their inscribed friezes, 
ssic architectural inlay 
-vidence of first-hand 
e with Renaissance 
of an Italian hand. 
lian sculptor is known 
n in England between 
year George 9th Lord 
od, and the date on 
nt. Probably the only 
| at that date with the 
‘omplishment was the 
John Shute, painter, 
| architect, ‘“‘servant 
. Hon. Duke of North- 
who about 1550 
Shute to Italy to 
confer with “the 
he skilful masters in 
”: the results of which 
published in 1563 as 
nd Chief Grounds of 
No work by Shute 
dentified, although his 
‘red to “‘workes at large 
ls it possible that we have here 
he was in some degree 
There are two points support- 
On Shute’s return to 
the Duke of Northumberland 
portfolio of drawings of sculpture, 


and architecture to Edward VI. 
rwards the Duke proclaimed Lady 


Jane Grey as Queen—a démarche in which 
Lord Cobham was implicated (and was im- 
prisoned therefore by Queen Mary, for some 


months), 
Shute’s 


suggesting that Lord Cobham and 
patron 
[he second point is 
painter-stainer’s 


were well acquainted. 
the amount of 


work in the monument. 
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9.—THE LEATHER BOTTLE, COBHAM 


A reference to Shute by Haydocke (1583) 
as practised in limning and in the mixture 
of gums with colours (though this seems 
primarily to refer to painting in miniature) 
may have a bearing on the tomb’s excep- 
tional coloration in the “resinous’’ medium 
already noted. 

But the most that can be deduced 
with certainty from Hall and tomb is that 
the 10th Lord Cobham was in touch, some- 
what before his time, with the Renaissance 
architecture of the Continent, to the extent 
of sending to the Low Countries, and 
possibly to Italy, for sculptors. The 
tradition that the Duke of Lennox employed 


VILLAGE 
BUILT IN 


STREET, 
1770 


DATED 1712. 


Inigo Jones to design the re-building of the 
central part of the Hall about 1640, which 
would further testify to Cobham’s progressive 
part in architectural advancement, cannot 
be supported. The entablature of the front 
is dated 1667, when the Hall had descended 
to the 5th Duke of Lennox and Richmond, 
who in that year had married Charles II’s 
tnamorata “la Belle Stuart” and been created 
Lord Cobham. The attribution to Inigo 
Jones probably arose from the existence of 
a design among those at Worcester College 
by Webb entitled “ Purfyle of ve Duke’s 
Palace, Cobham, 1648.” 


(To be continued) 


Bei bie steve caine, 





(Right) MEADOW HOUSE, 
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COLLECTORS’ QUESTIONS 


A QUILTED COT COVER 


HE cot cover, of the corner of which I send 
you a photograph, has been in my family 
for some 200 years. I should be very 
much interested if you could tell me 
whether or no it is, as I always thought, 
quilting or some other kind of work. If it is 
quilting it is almost impossibly fine work, and 
it is not very easy to see that there are two 
layers of material. The whole centre is occupied 
with a repeated design. The cover measures 
roughly 45 ins. by 60 ins. It is very light in 
weight. Is there any significance in the particular 
design 2—A.M.L., Lewes, Sussex. 
The cot cover is a good example of quilting 
in which relief is obtained by stitching upon a 
stuff which has padding or fine cords of soft 
padding, probably the former in your example. 
Coverlets and bed-hangings and portions of 
costume were worked in this manner. There is 
no special significance in the design, but the 
bird in the cartouche is adapted from the 
“exotic birds”’ familiar in Chinese art. 


A SKETCH BY AN 18th-CENTURY 
VENETIAN PAINTER 


I venture to send you the enclosed photograph 
of an oil painting (sight measurements 3 ft. by 
2 ft. 3 ins.) which I bought in Chester before the 
last war and had cleaned after the war. 

It is inscribed on the frame Adoration of 
the Lamb a la Caravaggio, and is presumably 
by Polidoro Caldara, whose works and _friezes 
appear in the Vatican. This may have been an 
advance study for some large work—but where ? 
Can you help me? Is a catalogue of Vatican 
pictures to be seen in London ?2—T. Warp 
(Brig.-Gen.), Brynhir, Criccieth. 

The attribution to Polidoro Caldara, known 
as Caravaggio, seems doubtful. He worked in 
the Vatican under Raphael, but the style of the 


A CORNER OF A QUILTED COT COVER WITH EXOTIC 
BIRD COPIED FROM CHINESE ORIGINAL 


See Question: A Quilted Cot Cover 


sketch is baroque and 
suggests a much later 
artist. Polidoro’s sur- 
viving works are chiefly 
landscape decorations. 
He specialised in fresco 
decorations on_ the 
facades of palaces and 
churches. No trace. of 
these remains in Rome. 
After the sack of 1527 
he went to Naples and 
later to Messina, where 
he met a violent 
death in 1543. The 
best account of Roman 
Baroque Painting is by 
E. K. Waterhouse, but 
there is no illustration 
resembling the present 
sketch. The subject 
appears to be unusual 
for the period. Emile 
Male in his detailed 
study of iconography 
L’Art Religieux apreés 
le Concile de Trente 
(1932) makes no mention of the Adoration 
of the Lamb. The sketch is more likely to 
be by a Venetian painter of the later eighteenth 
century working under the influence of G. B. 
Tiepolo, to whose style there is a strong resem- 
blance. But it is difficult to tell from so small 
a reproduction. 


FRENCH IMPERIAL RINGS 


Some 25 years ago I purchased in a London 
sale-room a lot containing various articles, chiefly 
of very little importance, except one which I 
coveted. Among the articles was a black dis- 
coloured ring of the wedding-ring type. I took 
this to be manufactured of brass or copper. How- 
ever, I decided to clean it, which gave me quite a 

lot of trouble, as it was 
smeared with some 
black tarry substance. 
However, when I had 
succeeded I found it 
to be made of pure 
gold and bearing the 
inscription inside: 
Napoleon III 1854— 
Emperor. As Napoleon 
was married to Eugenie 
de Montijo in January, 
1853, could you kindly 
suggest how this could 
come about ? If it had 
not been a _ wedding- 
ring, it could, of 
course, be classified 
as an ordinary souvenir 
kind —H. J. Hanson, 
Woodstock, Bexley, 
Kent. 


Rings of this type 
are neither wedding- 
rings .nor souvenir 
rings in the accepted 
sense. They occur 
with various dates, 
invariably, so far as 
our experience goes, 
associated with out- 
standing events in the 
history of the Second 
Empire, in this in- 
stance with the out- 
break of the Russo- 
Turkish War. We 
believe a few are known 
engraved with the 
name Napoleon only, 
with dates earlier than 
1852. These belong to 
the period when the 
future Emperor was a 


ADORATION 
See Question: A Sketch by an 18th-century Venetian Painter 


OF THE LAMB 


Pretender in exile, a prisoner in Ham. »r Presj- 
dent of the Republic. They were worn as a 
Gallic gesture of loyalty to the Empire and to 
the house of Bonaparte, and after the fall of 
the Second Empire in 1870 they continued to 
be worn by Bonapartists as an expression of 
hope for the Emperor’s return, in the same way 
that rings and other trinkets decorated with the 
emblem of the violet were carried by those 
who after 1814 and 1815 believed in Le vetour du 
Violet et du Printemps. After 1870 these rings 
were frequently enamelled or painted black in 
mourning for the Cause and to disguise their 
character, since under the Commune they were 
nearly as dangerous to their wearers as the 
tabattiéres au petit chapeau had been to their 
users in the days of the restored Bourbon 
monarchy. 


HORSE BRASSES IN LEAD 


I have some horse brasses made from lead 
or pewter. Will youkindly say if this is unusual? 
—WiuiaM Francis, 84, Alric Avenue, New 
Malden, Surrey. 


Horse brasses made of lead or pewter are 
certainly unusual. They were doubtless of very 
early make. The first brasses were made of 
bronze; then lead was used—sometimes coated 
with thin brass, or even silver. They were 
always hand-hammered, and slight marks of 
the tool used can frequently be detected, 
although use and constant polishing naturally 
wore such marks away. They are becoming 
increasingly rare. If the brasses were made of 
pewter, it is probable that they were of Scottish 
manufacture, as brass was very hard to procure 
in Scotland, and the design—if any—is im- 
portant. Many of the Scottish designs were 
very simple, stars and circles, or “eyes,” and 
many had a rough heart design, sometimes 
what was intended to be a thistle or an ivy leaf. 
If perfectly plain, they were quite the earliest 
made, and rude designs may be traced on some, 
made with some sharp instrument, or mail 
They will probably weigh three ounces, if really 
old. Look at the edges, and note how the 
“stud-hole”’ is punched; early ones «re quite 
uneven. If these and the edges hive been 
worked down by some rough tool, 1s 8 @ 
definite sign of age. 


AN EMBROIDERED MAP 


I have just come across an embroi« red map, 
or sampler, of England and Wales. It 1s de- 
scribed as “‘ England and Wales by Its 


dimensions are 17 ins. by 133 ins., d it was 
originally worked in colours, which ar "0 very 
faded, on a thin linen base. 

The only clues I can give to estir: «te its 4g¢ 
are the spelling of the place-names, ti: fact that 
the County of London is not shown os disiné 
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AN ORIENTAL TEAPOT 


See Question: Lowestoft or Oriental? 


from ). ‘dlesex, and that Lyme Regis is shown 
to be ir. Jevon and not Dorset. Surrey is spelt 
Surry, 1d other names are spelt as follows 
on the iap: Lime Regis, Aberystwith, and 
Blanfoi . 


T:> map is in a dirty and moth-eaten 


conditi, and I am wondering if you could 
suggesi its age.—G. TURBERVILLE COMLEY, 
Sunnirsdale, West Drive, Porthcawl, 
Glamorganshire. 

The details given point to the original map 
being an engraving by William Watts, who pro- 


duced two well-known collections entitled The 
Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in a Collection 
of the most interesting and picturesque Views, 
engraved by W. Watts. 84 pl. (1779-86) obl 8vo., 
and A Collection of Select Views of London and 
Westminster, engraved by W. Watts (1800) 4to. 
Obviously the map in question does not come 
from either; it may be in a County History or 
some other volume, and its exact source would 


be difficult to trace, as engravers were freely 
employed, and only now and then produced 
works on their own such as these volumes. 


Maps were frequently worked as a more 
advanced form of sampler by 18th-century 
schoolgirls. Surrey was spelt without the 
“e” till about 1800, so that the dates suit 
this W. Watts; 1780-1800 is a fair guess, The 
County of London, by the way, only came 
into existence in 1888, so the absence of 
any distinction between it and Middlesex 
in this map is hardly surprising. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE TALLBOY 


Old furniture is considered to be of 
good functional design, but in the case of 
a tallboy chest which I own the three top 
drawers are too high to see into. I enclose 
a photograph. Surely this is a bad feature 
of design. I should be interested to have 
your opinion. Also, when were tallboy 
chests first made in “England. — R. 
PaLumgo, 9, Culross Street, W.1. 


_ It is true that the person of average 
height is unable to look into the top 
drawers of a tallboy, but there is no 
need to do so; for the tallboy was always 
designed with two or three small drawers 
at the top and not one long drawer, so 
as to allow these smaller and lighter 


drawers to be easily taken out and laid 
on the hed or a table to put in or remove 
‘rom t!m what was required, and then 
~ d rs were replaced. That this was 
1e 


mary treatment for the small 
top rs of tallboys is evident; for if 
one / examines the upper edge and 
surté the rail and the front of the 
long er immediately below, they 
will en to have a number of dents 
causi ‘rough the back of the small 
draw sumping against the wood as it 
Was r. laced in the carcass. No such dents 
“ppea” however below a long drawer. 

‘boys from their design would 
E to have been first made in 
‘nglaid in the early years of the 
ight ‘nth century. They were evolved 
°m the late 17th-century chest on 


appes 


stand, which proved an unsatisfactory piece of 
furniture owing to the drawers when fully laden 
becoming too heavy for the stand and causing it 
to break. Therefore, perhaps after numerous 
complaints from his customers, the English 
cabinet-maker amended the design and the 
tallboy on low strong bracket feet began to be 
made first in walnut and later in mahogany. 


LOWESTOFT OR ORIENTAL ? 


A small teapot which I inherited from my 
grandmother has always been classed as Lowestoft; 
recently some doubts have been raised about it 
and I should be very grateful for your valuable 
opinion. It is made of heavy china, glazed, with 
Japanese pictures of figures in pale blue and 
red on a white ground, and a lot of gold scrolling. 
Under the spout and handle are pictures in 
pink, over them a small picture in pale black 
surmounted by a gold scroll__M. Sretu-Smitn, 
Guildford, Surrey. 


The teapot is not of Lowestoft china but 
Oriental. It belongs to the class of porcelain 
made in China specially for export to Europe, 
through the agency of the various East India 
companies, in shapes which vary to suit the 
requirements of the country of destination. 
The shape in this case is commonly found in 
teapots made about the middle of the eighteenth 
century for the English market, and the pattern 
—a group of Chinese figures among furniture— 
was copied in the early days of the English 
factories, particularly at Worcester. In former 
times, owing to a strange misconception, it was 
supposed that china of this kind, particularly 
if decorated with English coats of arms, was 
made at Lowestoft; but discoveries made in 
1902 in the old buildings of the Lowestoft 
factory finally dispelled this error, proving 
that the true Lowestoft porcelain—which can 
now be readily identified and is by no means 
uncommon—is, like most early English porce- 
lain, a soft paste artificial porcelain, quite 
different in character from the hard porcelain 
of China. The old misconception gained some 
support from the fact that a Chinese teapot 
(now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
the Schreiber Collection), painted in China 
with the Crucifixion after a European engraving, 
is marked underneath, in red over the glaze, 





MAHOGANY TALLBOY CIRCA 1760 
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18th-CENTURY WINE BOTTLE; 
See Question: Old Wine Flagon 


Allen Lowestoft. Robert Allen was an enameller 
at the Lowestoft factory and one time its 
proprietor, and it is likely that he once owned 
the teapot and put his name on it. 


OLD WINE FLAGON 


I am sending a photograph of a wine 
flagon unearthed in my garden. A local expert 
says it is Flemish fourteenth century, but the 
Victoria and Albert say (from photograph only) 
English seventeenth or eighteenth century. 


The flagon is glass, covered with a kind of 
multicoloured marl enamel (unless this is 
corrosion), very smooth.—F.. Fattorini (Capt.), 
Waysmeet, Skipton-in-Craven. 


The Victoria and Albert Museum dating is 
certainly correct. Glass immersed in damp soil 
in most instances acquires an opalescent patina, 
of considerable beauty, in the course of a 
relatively short time, so it cannot be taken as 
indicating age. It is a normal wine-bottle of 
the period. 


THE MONKEY BAND” 


My wife has bought a set of nine figures 
reputed to be a copy by Samson of Paris of a 
set of Worcester figures bearing the title The 
Monkey Band. She was told that the originals 


made a big price when sold not long ago. 


Bo The mark on this copy is roughly like 


a pair of scissors, which she was told is 
Samson’s mark. 

Would you be good enough to let me 
know : What was the history of the original 
““Monkey Band”? When was the set 
made? Are they caricatures of any 
famous persons? Is the firm of Samson 
of Paris well known and of any repute? 
—N. J. Hopexinson, The Thatched 
House, Worlington, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk. 


A set of figures representing monkeys 
apeing an orchestra was first made at 
the Royal Saxon Porcelain Factory at 
Meissen in 1747, from models by J. J. 
Kaendler, in ridicule either of the Court 
Orchestra or of that of Count Briihl. Some 
of them were {copied about 1755 at 
Chelsea, and later at Derby, but not at 
Worcester. The firm of Samson of Paris 
has been in existence for more than half 
a century making clever copies of old 
porcelain, often unmarked, but when a 
mark has been employed a small letter S 
has generally been introduced in some 
form: the mark copied in our corre- 
spondent’s letter is probably that of one of 
the many factories in Saxony, Thuringia 
and elsewhere in Germany making repro- 
ductions of old Meissen porcelain. 


Questions intended for these pages 
should be forwarded to the Editor, COUNTRY 
LiFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a 
stamped addressed envelope enciosed for 
reply. In no case should originals be sent; 
nor can any valuation be made. 
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N a rough shoot, particularly of the 
hill variety, where the acreage may be 
large but the stock of game small, 
tracking often helps to fill the bag, 

and enables one to get on terms with vermin. 

For the most part you work single-handed, 
pitting your wits against the natural cunning 
of your quarry. Thus the greater your knowledge 
of woodcraft, which includes tracking, the better 
chance you have of success. 

On my own hill ground, for example, 
where grouse and blackgame form the chief 
attraction, wild pheasants are scarce and you 
might try for a day without flushing one. After 
a snowfall, however, there may be a different 
tale to tell. Quite unexpectedly you come across 
the unmistakable tracks, each imprint directly 
in line with another. 

So far so good. The rest may not prove 
quite so easy. A cock pheasant on foot covers 
a surprising area of ground in his wanderings, 
and it is not the simplest job in the world to 
track him up and get a shot. If the tracks are 
very fresh he may not be so far away, but 
perhaps you get to the end of the trail only to 
find from the marks in the snow that he has 
taken wing and departed into Naboth’s Vine- 
yard. 

On the other hand you may get fairly close, 
and then he may fool you if the ground is rough 
and broken, for he will lie doggo or run like the 
devil, as he thinks the occasion demands. 

This refers to birds which haunt the fell- 
sides where clumps of juniper or tree-studded 
ghylls afford the only cover. Given a companion 
who knows the ground, you can sometimes play 
into each other’s hands. Should the tracks lead 
into a ghyll, for instance, one gun can follow 
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TRACKING ON A ROUGH 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM 


them, while the other 
takes up a position that 
covers the bird’s prob- 
able line of escape. 

Perhaps in your 
travels through the 
woods you may come 
across the neat round 
footprints of a poaching 
cat. The latter has its 
regular runways, and if 
you follow the trail you 
will sooner or later dis- 
cover where to set a trap 
so that it will do the 
most good. There is no 
worse poacher than the 
domestic feline which 
has reverted to the wild. 

Here let me quash 
a fallacy. Itis popularly 
supposed that a cat 
hates wet. Nothing of 
the kind. A few even- 
ings ago, for example, I 
watched a cat hunting 
on the edge of a corn- 
field. It was raining 
hard, but the cat appeared quite unperturbed. 
Rain, or long wet grass, holds no terrors for a 
confirmed feline poacher, 

Possibly you strike the neat paired foot- 
prints of astoat. Follow them and you may find 
where the animal has run along the bottom of a 
stone wall for some distance, If the tracks are 
very fresh you may glimpse him and be 
able to ‘‘squeak”’ him so that he affords a shot. 
Stoats are full of curiosity. 

On any fine winter's 
day you can find squirrel 
tracks in snow, and if 
you are bothered by 
those ‘‘tree rats,’’ the 
greys, you may be able 
to thinsome of theinout. 

On hill ground 
brown hares are not 
always easy to find. 
After a snowfall, how- 
ever, you are pretty 
sure to come _ across 
tracks. Itis not as easy 
as you might think to 
track a hare to its form 
and get a shot as it 
leaves it, especially if 
the tracks lead up-hill 
and the animal is lying 
where it can view the 
ground below. The ten- 
dency is for you to keep 
your eyes on the trail, 
whereas you should 
constantly look ahead, 
merely glancing at the 
tracks out of the corner 
of your eye. As sure as 
fate if you keep your 
eyes on the ground the 


hare will slip away and fool you. In this sort of work 
the actual shot is nothing; it is the tracking that 
proves so interesting. 


Now and then you get a surprise. 


A season or 


two ago, when crossing the fell 1 came on the foot- 


prints of a pine-marten, one of 


our rarest wild 


animals. The tracks ran down-hill towards the woods, 
but before I reached there the snow gave out and so I 
did not get to the end of the trail. 


Grouse leave plenty of tracks in snow. Here and 


there, too, you come across their roosting places, little 
oval hollows with a pile of droppings in the bottom of 


each. 


Before actually alighting, a grouse often 


brushes the snow with its wing-tips, while at the 
landing place you find distinct impressions of its wing 


feathers. 


Long-tailed birds like the pheasant and 


magpie frequently leave the marks of their outspread 
tail feathers. 


The smallest tracks you will see are those of the 
short-tailed field voles. 


The tiny footprints are in 


pairs. At night the mice come out of their underground 
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(Left) NEAT FOOTPRINts 
OF THE DOMESTIC (4) 
WALKING IN snow 


(Below) A CARRION 
CROW’S TR°CKs 


tunnels for a run on the snow surface. When 
doing so they are sometimes taken by owls, and 
the marks in the snow tell the tale. 

On the hills there are generally plenty of 
fox tracks, and if you follow them you can tell 
how reynard has fared in the matter of fool. 
Perhaps he has killed a rabbit, or sprung ona 
roosting grouse. He covers a_ wide arta 
during the night. 

A fox walking leaves a line of single foot- 
prints because it places its hind feet exactly in 
the tracks made by its fore feet. When the 
animal is trotting the tracks are in pairs, one 
close behind the other. 

Even the humble rabbit affords a bit 0! 
fun when tracking. Perhaps the trail leads far 
out among the heather, where you find bunny 
squatting beneath a patch of snow-covered ling. 

Sometimes an otter, working from ol 
watershed to another over the hills, leaves his 
trail beside one of the little becks which seal 
the fellside. You cannot mistake his five-toe! 
imprints. .. 

Animal and bird tracks have their indiv'- 
dual characteristics. A hare moving s owly, 10 
instance, leaves quite large footprints, whereas 
when it is going “all out” it is well up on! 
toes and the imprints are small and ar apatt. 

Birds like grouse and blackgam: walk 1" 
pigeon-toed fashion, with the centre t' pointing 
inwards. A pheasant places its feet o: ¢ exactly 
ahead of the other, and the centre ‘¢ polls 
straight forward. 

The hind-feet tracks of a squir 1 show * 
distinct outward turn, while those of » vole a™ 
in pairs side by side. 

Tracking is of course easiest in \n0W, - 
even on bare ground you find foot <ints 4” 
other signs that lead to definite c: nelusion 
Follow the various snowy trails anc you W! 
learn a lot about the habits of the creature 
which made them, It is fascinating ~~" 
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THE GOLFER’S CHRISTMAS 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


HAV always rejoiced in and very pro- 

pabl: told before a little story which I owe 

toa .. dy of my acquaintance at St. Anne’s. 

She vos driving her car one summer’s day 
into Blac 001 near by, when a cheerful Lanca- 
shire ger. man leaped on to the running-board, 
andonl. .ooking a little surprised, exclaimed : 
“Pytal 2 of the carnival spirit intoit, loove.”’ 
[feel th 1 must put a little of the Christmas 
spirit in’ this article and I do not find it very 
easy, 1  ubt whether I have ever played a 
round oi ‘lf on Christmas Day. I have sternly 
refused ‘ * overtures of some kind friends who 
ysed reg arly to have a golfing party over 
Christm at Woking and played two 14-hole 
foursom 2 day, with the turkey and plum 
puddin; between. At least they said they 
did, bu always had a suspicion that the 
afterno und was like the 25-mile walk which 
the par’  Dingley Dell were supposed to have 


taken t: ct rid of the effects of the wine at 


the wer 1g breakfast on December 23. It is 
my owr apression that both round and walk 
were al. an illusion and that both parties 
really s -ed the afternoon away in a state of 
beatific letion. 


Ho. ver that may be, I have always been 


virtuou id domestic on Christmas Day, but 
it might .ave been better for me to play golf, 
for the ay, though a very jolly one, is also 
rather yng one and there are intervals that 
want fill g up. I have been reflecting on some 


of my methods of doing so in times past and 
they appear very shameful, un-Pickwickian and 
almost worthy of Mr. Scrooge before his con- 
version. | have, for instance, distinct recollec- 
tions of retiring to my own room and practising 
putting at the legs of tables and chairs, the 
melancholy rattle of the ball to and fro across 
the floor contrasting with the screams of proper 
Christmas joy in other parts of the house. This 
was very bad, and yet another year there was 
something almost worse, for I acquired some 
innocuous little soft balls for the purpose of 
practising in the garden. 
* * * 


These were the most ingenious little balls, 
made as I suppose of cork or some such sub- 
stance and covered with flannel. To add veri- 
similitude they were beautifully wrapped up in 
paper like real golf balls. Moreover they were 
no mere toys, for they were highly instructive 
and responded to any kind of mishit in an 
eloquent manner. They left the club with the 
speed of thought, and then, after describing a 
lovely curve in the air, fell spent and lifeless 
at about 50 yds. or so from the tee. There was 
4 certain knack in hitting them, and [I still 
remember the stupefaction, not unmixed with 
a malignant joy, produced by the fact that 
when I gave one to Lady Amory (then Miss 
Wethered) to hit on my lawn it resolutely 
refused to go, It was the only kind of ball I 
ever saw that would not obey her. Apart from 
that ungallant behaviour, the ball was extra- 
ordinarily susceptible to a slice, and I cannot 


a a better means of learning to avoid 
that wea 


kness, 

Those little balls, long since lost in long 
stass or disintegrated in the branches of trees 
in the varden, were introduced to me by that 
good ar! thoughtful golfer from Ireland, Mr. 
H. M. “cirnes. He treated them with very 
proper -viousness, for, if I remember rightly, 
he peg down a piece of string on his lawn, 
teed t llin the middle of it and, guided by 
7 S « line of the string, tried to discover 

€ 


vinging “from inside out.’’ I never 
Tose . studious heights as that, but I did 


ate santly warm on a chilly, foggy 
eer ‘fternoon and entirely dissipated the 
mig , as Mr. Pepys called it, produced 
’y luv on, By the time tea arrived I was in 
ping ‘c-tide mood and ready to pull crackers 
with © -.y abandon, . 

ae a third device fora little relief was that 
te -ndkerchief with knots in it. That was 
ia ae bya kind gentleman, now, I am afraid, 
md 10 used regularly to use it in his office. 


‘here, on the landing and in the quietude 


of the luncheon hour, that he introduced me to 
it. It was an ordinary white handkerchief 
which he rolled up till it looked like a long, 
attenuated sausage. He tied first one knot in 
it and then another, when it assumed, roughly 
speaking, the shape of a golf ball with two little 
ears or wings projecting on either side. He teed 
one of these knotted handkerchiefs upon the 
top of another and then took his driver and let 
fly. The ensuing sound was as that of a pistol 
shot and the handkerchief hurled itself against 
the wall. He declared that he had tried every- 
thing else, fluffy balls, balls of rubber and balls 
of cork, and that there was nothing like a hand- 
kerchief. He kindly gave me one to take away 
with me and I wish I knew where it was now. 
I have never knowingly untied it. Rather I 
preserved it as one does an umbrella rolled by 
an expert, no matter how rainy the day. Never- 
theless it has vanished, as such treasures have a 
way of doing; but before it did so I spent some 
cheering moments with it one Christmas after- 
noon and still think of it gratefully. The very 
noise was worth the money; crackers were 
nothing to it. 
* * * 


If these confessions appear disgraceful I 
am sorry for it, but after all each of us must 
make the best of himself as he is with all his 
imperfections, and not sigh in vain for good 
qualities to which he can never attain. So ifa 
little time of hitting cork balls or handkerchiefs 
or even that gloomy putting on the floor can 
better fit him to light the candles on the tree, 
take a passionate interest in other people’s 
presents and generally comport himself in a 
festive and becoming manner during the rest of 
the day, surely he had better have recourse to 
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them. No man can do more than read the 
Dingley Dell chapters in Pickwick yet again and 
then do his best. 

* * * 


I had almost forgotten one Christmas 
antidote—no, that is too harsh a word—one 
encouragement to good Christmas behaviour 
which f used to find most helpful. The war has, 
alas! taken it away, but it may yet return, 
though never quite, I fear, inits old form. That 
encouragement was the prospect of a golfing 
journey, immediately after Christmas. The 
glorious day was generally December 27 or 
28, and it first happened so long ago that 
the station was not Paddington but Euston, 
and I went to it not in a mere taxi but in that 
fairy chariot a jingling hansom. A certain 
glamour still hangs in consequence round the 
names of Bletchley and Stafford and Rugeley 
(that had a glamour of its own from Mr. Palmer, 
the eminent poisoner) which neither Banbury 
nor Birmingham nor even Oakengates can ever 
quite afford. Shrewsbury has always been a 
much-loved station, and there, after my solitary 
gloating from Euston, I used to meet the rest 
of the party and we packed ourselves in tightly 
for the rest of the journey, with our clubs on the 
rack, and talked hopefully about the water 
which, after so dry an autumn, could not this 
time be upon the Crater green. ‘‘It never can 
happen again” as it used to do, but, please 
goodness, something like it may. 

Well now, my paper draws near its allotted 
span. Have I succeeded in getting any of the 
Christmas spirit into what I have written? 
Not quite the orthodox spirit, I fear, but the 
great thing about Christmas is that we can all 
enjoy it in rather differsnt ways. So let the 
reader translate the cork balls or the handker- 
chief or the journey into his own terms, forget- 
ting my absurd pleasures and remembering his 
own much more sensible ones. If I have made 
him do that I shall have deserved, if I have not 
earned, his gratitude. 


BLOODSTOCK AUCTIONS 


FEATURES OF THE DECEMBER SALES 


T has become merely a commonplace when 
writing the story of the most recent blood- 
stock auction to say that the results were 
extraordinary. It was said after the last 

December sales; it was repeated after the 
September yearling auction; at the recent sales 
at Newmarket,-the results were not only extra- 
ordinary but unprecedented. They were extra- 
ordinary in that, judged on previous markets, 
many of the prices were fictitious; umnprece- 
dented in that there was a tremendous influx 
of newcomers as would-be purchasers not 
content with anything but what they considered 
the best. Mr. Walter Hutchinson, the pub- 
lisher, was one of these. He paid Sir William 
Cooke 13,500 gs. for the late Windsor Lad’s 
two-year-old son Happy Landing, reckoned 
very little inferior to Miss Paget’s Orestes, who 
is without a doubt the best of his age. 


HORSES IN TRAINING 


This was the highest price of the first day 
and the week, but other good figures were 
obtained on the Monday, when the catalogue 
consisted chiefly of horses in training. Gerald 
Armstrong, for instance, disbursed 1,500 gs. for 
a chestnut colt by Panorama; Mr. Clifford 
Nicholson, who owns the Limestone Stud, near 
Lincoln, gave Lord Astor 5,500gs. for his 
three-year-old Fairway colt Way In and 
incidentally prevented him from going to the 
Argentine, the under-bidder being Mr. L. H. 
White who was buying on a big scale for that 
country. Steve Donoghue, buying for Mr. 
Wade, a Birmingham industrialist, paid 4,000gs. 
for Bois Roussel’s two-year-old son Wood Cot, 
and Captain Evan Williams, who rode Royal 
Mail to victory in the Grand National of 1937 
and whose wife has recently bought the famous 
Foxhill Stud, went to 2,100gs. to obtain the 
young Bahram mare Babylon. The total for 
the day was 53,650gs., and some 120 lots were 
disposed of. 

An early start was made on the Tuesday 
and the first price of note was the 1,500gs. 
which Fred Templeman gave for a strikingly 


good-looking Gold Bridge yearling colt, on 
behalf of Mr. Lilley, a member of the firm of 
Lilley and Skinner, the boot manufacturers. 
Not long after this the Lambourn trainer was 
again in the market and took a neat grey filly- 
foal by Admiral’s Walk, for the same patron, 
at 620gs., while Joe Lawson, buying for Mr. 
A. E. Saunders, the owner of the Two Thousand 
Guineas winner Kingsway, went to 500gs. to 
obtain Watling Street’s half-sister Kew. 

This rather led up to the big stuff. Fred 
Templeman was again busy and just outstayed 
Mathew Peacock, bidding for Sir Eric Ohlson, 
to obtain a chestnut colt-foal by Hyperion at 
3,000gs.; the British Bloodstock Agency went 
to 800gs. for the young Sir Cosmo mare Valerie; 
the Hon. George Lambton, buying for Lord 
Fitzwilliam, paid 3,100gs. for the young 
Cameronian mare Heather B., who cost Lady 
Wyfold, who was now selling her, 240gs. two 
years ago; the B.B.A. were in the market again 
for the grey Truculent mare Grey Seal and for 
the well-known stallion Felicitation and got 
them at 1,000gs. and at 4,500gs. respectively, 
while Mrs. Nagle gave 2,100gs. for the seven- 
year-old Caerleon mare Caerwys, who looks in 
foal to Dastur, and the Anglo-Irish Agency went 
to 1,500gs. for the stallion Valerian. The total 
of the day was 50,435gs. for about 160 lots. 


THE PITT STUD HORSES 


Wednesday’s catalogue opened with the 
lots from the late Mr. F. W. Talbot’s Pitt Stud 
at Winchester. It was in every way a choice 
collection, the best being Watling Street’s half- 
sister Diosma, who is carrying to Windsor Lad; 
the Fairway mare Fair Venus, who is also in 
foal to Windsor Lad, and her chestnut filly-foal 
by Solario. These made 2,000gs., 2,200gs. and 
2,500gs. Mr. H. J. Joel bought Diosma and 
Mathew Peacock the other two for Sir Eric 
Ohlson. This was a bright beginning and, a lot 
or two later, Mr. Clifford Nicholson went to 
1,550gs. to get the Salmon Trout mare Queen 
0’ Roses and Fred Templeman, bidding for 
Mr. Lilley, gave 2,900gs. for her filly-foal by 
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Fairway. A quiet spell came then, but it was 
not of long duration, as Walter Earl, bidding 
for a Mr. Ferguson, a newcomer, took a bay 
Atout Maitre filly-foal at 730gs.; Mathew 
Peacock an early-foaled colt-foal by Mieuxce 
at 2,300gs. and Frank Butters the Cameronian 
mare Serelia at 1,500gs.; while Lord Willoughby 
de Broke gave 860gs. for the Fairway mare 
Fairy Sue and Mrs. Nagle 1,200gs. for Colorado’s 
sister Bright Angel. Both these were listed by 
Mr. Calton, who bought them at the sales 
i2 months ago for, respectively, 220gs. and 
160gs. 

Later on Mr. John Ismay bought the 
Gainsborough mare Gadabout at 1,600gs. and 
Pay Up’s half-sister Better Bread, who is carry- 
ing to Donatello IT, at 100gs. less; Mr. McVey, 
who has business interests in Scotland and 
bloodstock in Ireland, took a very neat yearling 
by Admiral’s Walk, out of a Bahram mare, at 
1,150gs. and the grey Mahmoud mare Emma 
for 1,350gs.; Lord Manton gave 1,700gs. for 
Felsetta, and Tom Hall, the Tadcaster trainer, 
1,600gs. for a bay yearling filly by Pay Up out 
of Gainsborough’s daughter Gadabout, a great- 
granddaughter of Pretty Polly. About 160 lots 
were disposed of on the day and the total was 
64,070gs. 
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Things were busy from the start on Thurs- 
day as the Anglo-Irish Agency gave 1,400gs. 
for the fifth lot to enter the ring. This was a 
brown colt-foal by Sir Cosmo and, a few lots 
later, Walter Earl, bidding for Mr. Ferguson, 
went to 2,600gs. for the only Panorama foal 
in the catalogue. This foal, with his dam Fire 
Maiden, was sent up by Mr. Hawes, a New- 
market pork-butcher who bought Fire Maiden 
when carrying the foal for 60gs. at the July 
Sales, 1942. Here Fire Maiden made 620gs. Mr. 
John Ismay, who is interested in the Winter 
Paddocks Stud and the Windsor Forest Stud, 
then paid 1,150gs. for Fairway’s daughter Fair 
Music, who is carrying to Orthodox (Hyperion) ; 
Purcell, who manages for Miss Dorothy Paget, 
went to 1,500gs. for the Solario mare Sunbonnet, 
who is in foal to Diplomat; the Hon. George 
Lambton bought Foxlaw’s young daughter Sly 
Abbess at 1,950gs. and a yearling colt by 
Felstead at 1,350gs.; Sir William Cooke and 
Mr. Barrington both gave a level 1,000gs. for, 
respectively, the Foxlaw mare Tapestry and 
Bahram’s daughter Hunt the Slipper; Mr. Alan 
Baker disbursed 3,000gs. for the Countess of 
Kenmare’s Conversation Piece, while her chest- 
nut filly-foal by Donatello II went to Mr. 
Donaldson at 1,800gs.; Mr. Bull had to pay 
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4,000gs. for the Pharos mare Naptha, who 7" 
the only mare in the catalogue certain in “oe 
to Big Game; Arthur Brice gave 3,300gs " 
a Fairway mare who descends from Pret, 
Polly, and, almost at the end of the day Jack 
Jarvis, probably buying for Sir John Jarvis 
paid over 9,000gs. for Jacob’s Ladder, a hal. 
sister to Lady Sybil, that looks in foaj , 
Hyperion. Lots sold were approximately th, 
same as on Wednesday, and the total mage 
was 79,965gs. 

Friday’s last-day catalogue wa 
a short one with no big prices to 
total was only 12,315gs., but added 
the other days made a yield of 
which is the highest recorded sinc: 
in all probability, when the officia! 
issued will be found to show a be 
per lot than was recorded then. 

In every way it was a great ; 
that bodes well for the future of ¢ 
Mr. Gerald Deane and Mr. Jack ( 
some slight assistance from Capta 
Watt, sold throughout the week, 
Needham is down with ’flu. It was 
formance on their part. and the, 
congratulated in getting throug 
satisfactorily. Ro 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It 


TENEMENTS OR 


also seems to be a 


terrible 


public parkland and large and beauti- 


his bald head. This bril 


HOUSES ? 


IR,—In your Notes in the issue of 

December 3 of your ever delightful 
paper, the County of London Plan is 
praised for its ‘“‘being conceived on a 
basis of flats,’’ but may I point out 
that Mr. Trystan Edwards has shown 
that the same number of people— 
136 to the acre—as given in the Plan 
for the main construction areas, could 
easily be accommodated in streets of 
small houses, each having a small back 
garden and still with one-fifth of an 
acre aS open space? 

It is generally recognised that the 
vast majority of people concerned 
would prefer small houses to flats. 
This is surely a case where their 
wishes might well be respected— 
especially perhaps when we hear so 
much talk of democracy. 


example of waste to pull down hun- 
dreds of thousands of houses as a first 
contribution towards curing a great 
housing shortage. A city of tenements 
is a poor alternative indeed! A tene- 
ment civilisation, cut adrift from the 
traditions of the past, is surely far from 
being a stable one. It is also somewhat 
disgusting to attempt to get such a 
change decided on when so great a 
number of the citizens are in the 
Services.—Powys Evans, Bryn Tirion, 
Bodedern, neay Holyhead. 


A BALL AT WANSTEAD 
HOUSE 


S1r,—Mr. Hamilton Kerr in his most 
interesting and delightful article in 
CountTrY LIFE of October 22, entitled 
East of Aldgate, speaks of Wanstead 
Park, Essex, with its 184 acres of 


ful ornamental lake surrounded by 
tall trees; and of Wanstead House, 
the magnificent Palladian mansion 
built by Colin Campbell for Lord 
Tylney in 1720 and pulled down in 
1822. 

The mention of this great house 
brings to mind an entertaining picture, 
entitled The Wanstead Assembly, 
painted by Hogarth, of a ball which 
took place there in about 1728. Full 
of vigorous movement, it shows a lively 
party of fashionable people dancing 
a country dance by the light of candles 
set in wall sconces and in a large 
12-branch chandelier; while the full 
moon shining through the open lattice 
window also casts its beams upon the 
scene, lighting up the white handker- 
chief with which one of the dancers, 
who has taken off his wig, and while 
gazing out at the moon, is mopping 


int study, 
Hogarth’s, 
ins., was 
d year. It 


an early masterpiece of 
measuring 25 ins. by 3 
painted in his thirty-secoi 
is now the property of the South 
London Art Gallery, Camberwell, SE. 
—H. CiLiFForpD Situ, Highclere, neay 
Newbury, Berkshire. 


A RELIC OF OLD 


AMERICA 


S1r,—I was very much interested in 
the letter in your issue of October 22 
referring to the Relic of Old America, 
and illustrating a paper note with face 
value of Is. 

I have in my possession an exactly 
similar one, word for word, even to 
the date of issue (April 3, 1772) and 
the names of the printers. Mine 5, 
however, of the more humble value 


THE WANSTEAD ASSEMBLY, BY HOGARTH 


See letter: 


A Ball at Wanstead House 


of 3d., and has only one originil 
signature (Adm. Hubley) instead of 
three. 

Also there is no floral design on 
the reverse side.—FRANK WALKIR, 
St. Albans, Hertfordshive. 


A PROLIFIC DOVE 


Sir,—Our turtle doves bred ill 
through the year. The hen got the 
first pair off the nest and then laid 
again atonce. For years we had many 
doves, but owls decreased them 
gradually. The ultimate survivor 0 
the party, a very friendly old gentle- 
man, used to walk about the house 
like a dog. We kept four twigs on my 
writing desk and as I sat at it he used 
to hop up and perch on his “nest 
for a few minutes, then go ff and st 
by the fire, if it was col¢.—D. M. 
BELL-IrvinG, White Hull, Lockerbie, 
Dumfriesshire. 


KNUCKLE-BONE PAVING 


1 old lady 
e paving 
namental 
supposed 
was sheep 
s a great 
lestroying 


S1r,—About 30 years ago 
asked me if I knew what 
in the porch of a small 
building was made of. 
pebbles. No, she said, i 
knuckle-bones, and it ¥ 
pity the village boys wer‘ 
it te play witb. 

The interesting poin 
had come to the place a: 
young bride about 1868. 
with the knuckle-bone { 
porch had been made } 
she knew all about it, 
more took a vicaricus p! 
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which you published on | 
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oretfully, I noted its 


s wed. Re 
™ jsuppearance in the years 


sradual dis 


fat followed.—KATHARINE M. R, 
Kenyon, Yew Tree Cottage, Colden 
Common, } »chester. 

Crp —The yor of a semicircular 
i pour in the walled 
varden of .¢ Mansion, Louth, Lin- 
colnshire, paved with alternate 
squares of cuckle-bones and flint. I 
have hearc said that this was made 
py French risoners. I cannot think 
fis likely, less it was done during 
the tenat of one, General Loft, 
juring th. “apoleonic wars.—J. T. 
yates, 6,  2umont Street, Oxford. 


THE ROUND TOWER AT ABERNETHY 
A Tower in Perthshire 


See letver: 


THE PARISH MEETING 
From Mr. P. C. Loftus, M.P. 


Sir,—I was dismayed to read in your 
editorial article of November 19 
4 propos of parish councils ‘‘the 
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when I became chairman there was 
no street lighting. At the annual 
meeting a demand for this was put 
forward, strongly supported, and it 
was decided we should install two 
lamps a year until we had an adequate 
supply. (We have now 14.) The 
annual parish meeting after prolonged 
eager discussion decided each year 
where the lamps should be placed, and 
the final result has given general 
satisfaction. 

From experience I know that the 
parish meeting not only stimulates 
interest in parish affairs and brings 
forward new ideas for improvements, 
but it helps to evoke a community 
feeling and spirit which 
has proved its value 
during these difficult 
years of war.—P. C. 
Lortus, House of Com- 
mons. 

[In assuming that 
we recommended the 
general suppression of 
parish meetings Mr. 
Loftus has misread our 
intention, and we are 
grateful to him for giving 
us this opportunity to 
make our meaning 
clearer. We _ entirely 
agree with his estimate 
both of the importance 
of jthe annual parish 
meeting in voicing the 
opinions of the inhabi- 
tants and as to its demo- 
cratic function in 
choosing and guiding its 
elected councillors. We 
were in fact urging that 
the system he so justly 
praises in his own parish 
should be extended to 
the smaller parishes, 
where at present there 
is no parish council and 
the ‘‘Meeting”’ is the 
only local government 
body. We deal with this 
proposal again in one of this week’s 
editorial Notes.—ED.] 


A TOWER IN PERTHSHIRE 


S1r,—I send you a picture of the cross 
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the county, and we have little doubt 
that it is coeval with the erection 
of the Church.” 

If this is correct, then the bell is 
practically 600 years old. Until the 
bells were recast in 1929 it occupied 
the position of fourth bell in the 
belfry, but a new bell has taken its 
place—R. Raw.inson, Rock Bank, 
Whaley Bridge, near Stockport. 


REVIVAL OF OLD 
COUNTRY CRAFTS 


Sir,—It is not very often that one 
hears of lace-makirg finding a place 
on the school curriculum, but when 
one does, it is natural, perhaps, that 
it should be in Bedfordshire, one of 
the centres of the lace-making craft. 
For some 14 or 15 years now, lace- 
makirg has been taught in the Harpur 
Trust Central Selective Schocl, Bed- 
ford, and many of the hundred or so 
senior girls who learn it each year 
have become very proficient in this 
delicate art. 

This revival of an old country 
craft, in itself of interest because so 
many of these crafts are, alas! slowly 
dying out, has been lent added 
interest of late from the fact that 
during the last few years many of the 
evacuee children attending the school 
have received instruction in lace- 
making alongside the local children. 
When the evacuee girls arrived in 
September, 1939, mostly from the 
Greater London area, they were 
greatly interested in the lace-making 
class which they saw at work in the 
Harpur Trust Certral School, and soon 
many cf them were beggirg to be 
allowea tc join it. This sudden influx 
of enthusiasts created something of a 
problem as regards equipment, but 
as the equipment, especially in the 
early stages, is simple and easily 
improvised, the difficulty was soon 
overcome. In the four years which 
have elapsed since then over 200 of 
these evacuee girls, many of whom 
have now left school and returned 
to their London homes, have learned 
this lovely craft. 

A great deal has been written and 
said for and against the evacuation 





A 600-YEAR-OLD BELL AT 
TIDESWELL 


See letter: A Mediaval Beil 
minutes, on this spot revisited the 
earth.’’ On the plate, which was made 
in 1875, is a facsimile of a balloon 
and a compass.—J. CHETTLEBURGH, 
Cricklewood, N.W.2. 


[Though not actually the first 
person to ascend in a balloon from 
English soil, Lunardi made the first 
considerable journey. He started from 
the Honourable Artillery Company’s 
ground at Moorfields on September 15, 
1784, taking with him a cat, a dog and 
a pigeon. The pigeon flew away, and 
with a delightful thoughtfulness for 
the comfort of the dumb creation, 
Lunardi, according to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, came down at South 
Mimms an hour and a half after he had 
started in order to land the cat, which 
was suffering from cold. He ascended 
again, and about three-quarters of an 
hour later came down at Stanton, 
near Ware, in Hertfordshire. At first 
the farm labourers, to whom he ap- 
pealed to catch the ropes and hold 
down the balloon, were too frightened 
to help, but a plucky young woman 
seized one, urged the men to do the 
same, and so the story of Lunardi’s 
journey ended happily. He was made, 
quaintly enough, an honorary mem- 
ber of the Honourable Artillery 








: and round tower at Abernethy, scheme, but perhaps here is one Company as a sort of reward.—ED.] 
reforms most needed are the creation Perthshire, which was restored by 
ne S @™ of a parish council and the abolition the Office of Works. This village was 
1 of the parish meeting. once a Pictish capital, and the tower 
a a I would point out that the parish (one of three in Scotland) was built 
‘CBE meeting is the oldest democratic in 712. Hanging off its base is a 
institution in England, that it wasin ‘“‘joug,’’ an old-time form of punish- 
31 (MM existence before the Norman Conquest ment, a halter (or “handcuff’’) for the 
LKER, @ and that it is of course far older than neck first used 400 years ago. Also 
Parliament itself. alongside is the symbol stone about 
Therefore the onus of proof as to 5 ft. high—F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 
the necessity or desirability of its 
, abolition sila upon those “acon A MEDIAVAL BELL 
, - od oo of this most ancient of Sir,—Resting close to the screen in 
aid ur institutions. Tideswell (Derbyshire) Church can be 
many sae have = a Mg yore of ss seen a — er — — 
2 ish council for over ears past, inscription in ays ave the 
heap and I have always found the annual pres Gabriel who was sent from A ee ae ee = — 
entle- parish meeting not only interesting Heaven.’’ Of this bell, Dr. Cox, the See letter: Revival of ountry Crafts 
saat —— but — helpful to the a yo sisal sia 
fe Ok OF the council. “The lettering on the bell is instance where it will not be disputed 
oe To give an instance: the parish English with Lombardic capitals. It that the city-dweller has geen DOGS IN CHURCH 
nest” aad a population of about 800 and is one of the most interesting bells in something of beauty and value from $1R,—Mr. Bull’s letter in your issue 
nd sit contact with a long-established coun- of November 26, with illustration 
D. M. try craft—J. H. Foy (Rev.), 26, St. of a racing dog on one of the miseri- 
heybit, Peter’s Street, Bedford. cords now in Sneinton parish church, 
which came from the old mother 
THE BALLOON STONE church of St. Mary, causes me to 
, ; wonder how many people to-day know 
ING Sir,—Your readers may be interested the story of how they came to be 
dy in this photograph of a memorial to +emoved to Sneinton, a story which 
pr the first aerial traveller in Britain. sheds some light on church life round 
wie Now that aircraft is in the foremost pout 1870, when St. Mary’s was 
nenta news of the day this memorial, known undergoing restoration. 
posed as the Balloon Stone and standing in 
sheep a field at Stanton, near Ware, Hert- I had the story, some 57 years 
great fordshire, is of topical interest. The ago, from the late Mr. W. H. Wilcock- 
roying rough-hewn stone, protected by iron son, at that time general manager of 
railings, marks the spot where the first the old Notts Bank, who was a strong 
at she man to sail in the air in England, supporter of the new church at 
arter's descended. Sneinton and who claimed to be one 
ilding The details are thus related on a_ of the first choirmen in Nottingham 
in the folding brass plate: ‘‘Let Posterity to wear a surplice, which was con- 
. Yet know and knowing be astonished, that sidered in those days to be very high 
hat 1s on the 15th day of September 1784, church indeed. It appears that he 
, The Vincent Lunardi of Luccain Tuscany, heard of the old medieval stalls being 
acked : the first aerial traveller in Britain, thrown out of St. Mary’s into the 
ration a mounted from Artillery Ground in churchyard during the restoration, 
er 26 WHI RE THE FIRST AIR TRAVELLER IN BRITAIN LANDED London, and traversing the regions of and he—or a friend, I’m not sure 
See letter: The Balloon Stone the air for two hours and fifteen which—bought them for 10s. and 
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gave them to 
Sneinton. 

When Bod- 
ley restored St. 
Mary’s in 1891 
and put in the 
present stalls 
and screen, they 
tried without 
avail to get them 
back, but—sad- 
dest of all words 
—it was “too 
late” !—E. LI. 
ARMSTRONG, 
Salterns House, 
Parkstone, 
Dorset. 


IN THE 

VERNON 

CHAPEL 
Sir, — Bakewell 
church, Derby- 
shire, is famous 
as the resting- 
place of Dorothy 
Vernon of Had- 
don Hall. Of 
much more in- 
terest than her 
tomb is the one 
to her eldest son 
George which 
stands facing it in the Vernon chapel. 

It was built by his widow at her 
own expense, and an_ inscription 
explains this as a fulfilment of her 
vow that their ashes and dust should 
lie together. To her children was left 
the task of filling in the date of her 
death, but it was never done. Above 
the arch are carved the ironical words 
“The day of a man’s death is better 
than his birth.” 

Their nine children each have 
arched recesses with a Biblical inscrip- 
tion carved above. The baby, tied 
round the neck and feet likea mummy, 
has the inscription: “Mine age is 
nothing in respect of thee,’’ and the 
weak-minded son bears the words: 
“by the grace of God I am what I 
am.”’—F. R., Derby. 

[Mrs. K. A. Esdaile writes: The 
interesting monument erected to Sir 
George Vernon by his widow in 1623 
is an excellent example of its class and 
may well be the work of John, son 
to Robert Smithson (died 1614), who, 
as his epitaph says, was Architector 
and Surveyor into the most worthy 
House of Wollaton. John succeeded 
him in his office, and was a correspon- 
dent of Thomas Ashby, a colleague 
of Inigo Jones on certain buildings, 
and works by both Smithsons are in 
the catalogued collection at the 
R.I.B.A. The strongest influence in 
the Vernon monument is the Anglo- 
Flemish as we see it in the elder 
Smithson’s tomb to Bess of Hardwick 
at Derby (Derbyshire Archeological 
Journal, 1939, pages 92-3), and there 
are details which do not suggest a 


HORSE BRASSES ON 


See letter: Brasses on a Car 


THE TOMB OF DOROTHY 
VERNON’S SON 
See letter: In the Vernon Chapel 


A CAR 
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London hand or 
a purely Anglo- 
Flemish _ train- 
ing; this applies 
especially to the 
Gothic arches in 
the lowest storey 
and to the form 
of the shroud on 
the chrisom 
table, which is 
in the Derby- 
shire tradition 
as we see it at 
Fenny Bentley. 
Smithson was 
easily the 
most distin- 
guished Derby- 
shire architect 
and sculptor of 
his day, and the 
likeness of the 
canopy and its 
details to his 
father’s monu- 
ment at Derby 
to the great 
Countess sug- 
gests that this 
Bakewell tomb 
is the work of 
this Robert 
Smithson, whose 
position as a 
hereditary official in the Cavendish 
family gave him both fame and 
influence.—ED.] 


AN OLD WELSH CUSTOM, 
PLYGAIN 


S1r,—Up to the year 1800, there was 
a well-known festival held at Christ- 
mas-time called Plygain. It was 
held particularly in the Flintshire 
churches. Plygain means ‘“‘the 
crowing of the cock”’ or the ‘‘ Feather 
Mass.”’ The service began about three 
o’clock in the morning of Christmas 
Day. Numbers of candles were placed 
in lumps of clay all around the church. 
Disorder often prevailed at these 
services, and in one instance it resulted 
in disaster. The north side of Cilcen 
church, Flintshire, was burnt down, 
on Christmas morning, 1542, “when 
the parishioners were assembled for a 
High Mass, common to the people of 
Wales and which is called Plygain.” 
One reason given for the discontinua- 
tion was that often the parishioners 
stayed in the public-houses until the 
time for the service, and then pro- 
ceeded to the church in a merry mood. 
At Hope church, in Flintshire, 
an amusing incident took place 
when two merry young gentlemen 
were sitting behind a man with a 
head of bushy red hair; they theught 
it would be fun to set it alight 
and did so. This temporarily finished 
Plygain in Hope. By a church vestry 
meeting in 1770 it was decided to 
discontinue the service. Twelve 
months later it was revived only 
to be dropped again in 
1789. In 1860 a further 
attempt was made to 
revive it, but only 20 
people attended.—A.M , 

Abingdon, Berkshire. 


BRASSES ON 
A CAR 


Srr,—Mr. Dick Wilder- 
spin of Swavesey, 
Cambridgeshire, is an 
enthusiastic collector of 
horse brasses and has 
decorated with them the 
windscreen and wings of 
his 1912 car, which has 
had only one previous 
owner, who ran it 26 
years. In the motor and 
cycle business for the 
village, it has proved a 
fine advertisement for its 
new owner.—D.K., Cam- 
bridge. 


A HIGHCLERE 
LEGEND 


S1r,—The ghost’s name 
was Grumpus, and he 
was evil. According to 
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one theory he was the malevolent 
shade of Sir Robert Sawyer, who was 
Attorney-General in Charles II’s reign 
and whose daughter married the 
8th Earl of Pembroke. Sir Robert 
bought Highclere, Hampshire, and 
re-built the church (now no more) 
which stood on the north side of the 
house, near an ancient yew tree. 


How Grumpus first manifested 
himself and proved to be a nuisance 
is not quite clear, but local feeling must 
have been against him, since several 
clergymen assembled 
and “‘laid’’ him in an old 
well. After an interval, 
however, Grumpus came 
out and proceeded to 
terrorise the people of 
the parish. A second 
time reverend gentlemen 
were convened to ‘“‘lay”’ 
him, but their number 
was only 11, which 
apparently comprehen- 
ded too little either of 
faith or works, for 
Grumpus, arriving in the 
middle of the room where 
they were gathered to- 
gether, dispersed them 
without more ado. 

Next, 12 clergymen 
met, and they prevailed ; 
they ‘“‘laid’”’ Grumpus in 
the old yew tree near 
the church. But there 
came a stormy night of 
wind and rain, thunder 
and lightning. Grumpus 
seized what must have been a Satan- 
sent opportunity : rending the yew in 
two, he burst forth, and resumed his 
mischief-making. 

Evidently he was a_ versatile 
ghost, for people who saw him were 
not agreed as to his form. Sometimes 
he might be a headless coachman 
driving a coach and six horses which 
snorted fire; at others he was a 
mastiff, belching flame. Either ap- 
parition was unwelcome to the people 


THE YEW TREE WHICH WAS 
SPLIT BY A GHOST 
See letter: A Highclere Legend 


of Highclere, so clergymen were 
assembled for a fourth time, and on 
this occasion they ‘laid’? Grumpus 
farther away—in the Red Sea. 

Since then nothing seems to have 
been heard of Grumpus, but Robert 
Browning, when at Highclere Castle 
70 years ago (November, 1873), per- 
petrated the following lines: 

Within a hundred years shall 
Grumpus 

Arise, and make indeed a rumpus; 

Coot-like shall he appear 

With comb red as a yew-berry, 

And crowing High and Clere 

Astonish Newbury. 

The unfortunate yew which failed 
to contain Grumpus before his banish- 
ment to the Red Sea was a mere shell 
as long ago as 1851, yet, being then 


filled with cement and br 
has survived in divided 
the present time.—J. W. 
Berkshire. ; 


IN SCREVETON CHURCH 


Str,—I was interested to see in 
Country Lire of October 22 yy, 
Richardson’s photograph of the medi. 
eval misericord at Screveton, Not. 
tinghamshire. He asks if any reader 
can explain the action of the »olifteq 


ickwork, it 
halves to 
Bradfield, 


hand of the man warming himncelf by 


AN EMANCIPATION MISERIC 


See letter: In Screveton Church 
the fire. My suggestion is 
hand is holding a pair of be 
which the man has blown \ 
to the comforting blaze depict 
carving. 

You may be interested to see the 
accompanying photograph of a miseri- 
cord of more recent date which is also 
in Screveton church. 

The carving is intended to sym- 
bolise the abolition of the slave trade 
and the welcome which awaits the 
emancipated slave within the arms 
of the Church. It has been suggested 
to me that the central figure of the 
carving represents Bishop Samuel 
Wilberforce, son of William Wilber- 
force, whose efforts were largely 
responsible for the passing of the Bill 
of Emancipation in 1833. The stafi 
carried by the Bishop was originally 
a crosier, but the cross at the top has 
been broken off—A. W. BULL, 
Beeston, Nottinghamshire. 


NOTES FROM NORTH 
UIST 


Str,—During the second half of 
October and the first week of Novem- 
ber there was a larger movement 0! 
wild geese than for a number of years 
past, particularly of white-fronted 
geese and grey lag in a lesser degree, 
but very few bernacle. 

A friend writing to me early in 
November tells me that an enormous 
flock of white-fronted passed him at 
great speed and he saw one of them 
drop, then falter and follow on with 
the rest. Another goose dropped and 
did not recover itself. He says it must 
have been the work of a peregrine. It 
seems strange, and he does not men- 
tion actually seeing the falcon. Would 
a peregrine not follow the first bird 
struck down, or would he wantonly 
destroy as many as he could for 
“sport”? From my own «perience 
I do not think they would *~'!1 except 
for necessary food. Some 5 °atS 4g° 
I watched a peregrine in. ursuit o! 
a small flock of bernacle ge: > and he 
was successful, but was co 2nt with 
the one bird. A goose sec \s rather 
big game for this falcon, ar the case 
of the bernacle is my only — perience 
with geese. 

On November 1 a cl 
heard and on three occa* 
mid-November _ snipe 
heard “drumming,” the 
heard about 10 p.m. en a 
night, accompanied by th 
stags. 

On November 5 I fou 
of corn marigold in full blo 
North Uist. 
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MIDLAND BANK 
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100 Years of Service 


When this picture of a banking hall in the heart 
of the City of London was drawn about 100 years 
ago the service of the Bank, though fully adequate 
at that time, was provided mainly for the 
benefit of merchants and wealthy people. 


Nowa large modern building occupies the site and 
hundreds of branches are open in all parts of the 
country. Numerous facilities unthought of in 
those bygone days have been made available to ali 
sections of the community, AND THE SMALLEST TO 
THE LARGEST ACCOUNT HOLDER CAN COMMAND THEM. 


One factor, however, has remained constant 
throughout—the careful personal attention given 
to the requirements of the individual customer. 


LIMITED 


Head Office 
Poultry, London, E.C. 2 











By Appointment 
to His Majesty 
KING GEORGE VI 


ROYAL 


“EDISWAN. 


9 





Advertisement of THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


155 Charing Cross Road, London, 


W.C.2 


(1,41) 
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DEPENDABILITY 







Edinburgh Castle dates from A.D.617 when 
Edwin, King of Northumbria, established a 
fort on the rock. Its history might almost be 
called a history of Scotland—so much has 
taken place within and around its massive walls. 
Crowning the great rock, it watches over the 
city streets below—a symbol of Scottish strength 
and staunchness. Reflecting on the endurance 
of this noble castle, well might we say, as 
millions throughout the world say of Champion 
Plugs, “* There’s Dependability for you!” 


KEEP PLUGS CLEAN 
AND SAVE PETROL 


Wy 
— HY A ——— ~, 
Remember—the needs of the Services must come first. Ss > 


PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 





PANY Eo €c:ON T AND LONDON 


CVS 375 
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BACKING UP THE 
FARMERS’ EFFORTS 


THE Sdasdwvondingy HELP OF 
Massey AAR EOUHEA 


“3 WOW S/PPLIED | 
“WITH STEEL 
* WHEELS ONLY , 


“= 
x 
x 


a ne - 


vag 


gssoctated with BLACKSTONE 
Offices : MASSEY HOUSE, BROOKLANDS ROAD, SALE, MANCHESTER 











THE FISHLEIGH PORTABLE 


BLACKSTOUN, PAISLEY. March 24th, 1942. 
Pulling out large bushes and even small trees with 
” ee JAMES PINKERTON. 


EASTHAM, WIRREL, CHESHIRE. August / 5th, 1942. 

“| have been using one of your portable tractor winches for the past six months on 

a land clearance scheme, chiefly moving trees. The winch has done some 
excellent work.”’ ne ae ioe a W, G. DAVIES 


BLEASBY HOUSE, LEGSBY, MARKET RASEN, LINCOLNSHIRE. November 9th, 1942. 
“Since having purchased your winch we have been abie to put it to good use on my 
farms, mole draining. pulling up hedges, and getting a bren gun carrier out of a pit."’ 


T. H. DRING. 


**Winch is doing very well. 
comparative ease.”” 


GIBCRACKS, BUTTER GREEN, SANDON, ESSEX. February 3rd, 1943. 
“« The Fishleigh Portable Winch bought from you last December is a great success.” 
AGRICULTURAL PLANT HIRING CO., LTD. 


MANOR HOUSE, GREAT HASELEY, OXON. February 3rd, 1943. 
“We are glad to tell you that the Fishleigh Winch was tried out this afternoon and 
appears to be quite satisfactory.”” GRASSPHALTE LIMITED. 











THE FISHLEIGH ROTARY CULTIVATOR CO., LTD. 


(Registered Office) DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, BARNSTAPLE, DEVON 


Telegrams—Fishleigh, Devonshire House, Bar pl Teleph Barnstaple 2282 (2 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 





A CANADIAN VIEW 


T is good sometimes to see our- 

selves as others see us. Mr. R. S. 

Kennedy, who is the editor of 

the Family Herald and Weekly 

Star, one of Canada’s leading 
farm papers, has spent two months in 
this country looking round our farm- 
ing. The impressions he is taking back 
to Canada are for the most part en- 
tirely favourable. What impressed 
him most was the willing co-operation 
of farmers in backing the Government’s 
food-production policy. The system 
by which the Ministry of Agriculture 
has brought in leading farmers in each 
county to run the campaign locally 
has appealed greatly to him, and he 
has nothing but praise for the activi- 
ties of the War Agricultural Com- 
mittees. He was struck by the amount 
of work that we put into our land. 
Our cultivations and the amount of 
fertilisers we apply far outstrip what 
is normal in Canada. Our yields are 
at least twice those ordinarily ob- 
tained in the Dominion. It is true of 
course that our agriculture has been 
whipped into a high pace of pro- 
duction during these four war years. 
We are working our land harder and 
putting more into the land. Some 
gauge of this can be found in the 
trebling of our tractor strength and 
the vastly greater quantities of phos- 
phates now being applied to the land. 
Mr. Kennedy was also impressed by 
the ability of our farmers to spend 
freely in order to get high output. 
He was surprised several times in 
going round farms to find that 
farmers thought nothing of spending 
£300-£400 on a tractor and a similar 
amount on implements, whereas the 
Canadian farmer has to ‘“‘make do” 
with much more scanty equipment. 
Here, of course, it should be said that 
our farmers have been pressed to 
undertake a rapid expansion and that 
the rate of their spending in these four 
years has been quite abnormal. Our 
farms are now highly mechanised— 
more highly mechanised than the 
farms of Canada. 


*x* * & 


R. KENNEDY was at pains to 
explain that Canada is not 
wholly a country of big prairie farms. 
There are many thousands of small 
farms in Eastern Canada which are 
comparable to our small farms in this 
country. Comparing the typical farm 
in Eastern Canada and the typical 
dairy farm here, Mr. Kennedy found 
that we employ more labour, partly, 
he thought, because we have long 
been accustomed to employ plenty of 
labour, whereas in Canada man-power 
has always been short and the farms 
were laid out and equipped to save 
labour. It is on this point that Mr. 
Kennedy had something critical to say 
about British farming. Our buildings, 
most of them at least 70 years old and 
some 200 or more years old, are far 
from convenient. There is too much 
hand-hauling of fodder and other 
requirements from one part of the 
steading to another. By contrast the 
typical Canadian farm has one big 
shed where the cows are housed and 
above this the hay, straw and other 
feed is stored, so that, once it is there, 
gravity does the rest and hauling 
about fodder is reduced to a minimum. 
I am not sure what the local health 
authorities have to say about food 
being stored over the heads of the 
cows. At least in one case a farmer 
was stopped from constructing a shed 
in this style because of the danger of 
dust falling through the roof and con- 
taminating the milk. This is a point 
that seems worth looking into before 
we get into our stride with the recon- 
struction of farm buildings, which will 
be one necessity after the war. If 
farmers are to make the best use of 
he labour they employ and pay hight 


wages they will certainly 


. arr need COn- 
venient buildings. 


* * * 


R. KENNEDY alk: 
thing to say abo 
ability of our farming. 
are making more money ‘ 
farmers. This may well 
No doubt he saw some 
farmers who, well e 
up-to-date machinery az 
holding good farms, are 
big profits. He said he 
at the amount of mor 
paying in Excess Profi 
as I have stressed her« 
who pay E.P.T. are « 
minority. The great m 
ideally situated to make 
war-time prices. They 
revolutionise their farn 
cases they were relyin; 
pigs and poultry for th: 
pre-war days. Now that 
instead they are trying 
and potatoes. In this lir 
tion they are at a serious < 
with the bigger farmer, 
Kennedy could have jf »bed their 
accounts, I do not thin’ he would 
have found that they cre making 
extravagant profits. 
* * * 


OOKING ahead to after the war, 
Mr. Kennedy is one of those 
who believe that the farmers of the 
world must recognise that they are 
all in the same boat and that they are 
not competitors. So far as Canadian 
wheat is concerned and Canadian 
bacon, which is now coming to this 
country in very large quantities, Mr. 
Kennedy assures us that the Canadian 
farmers have no intention of working 
to cut-throat prices. But he foresees 
that Denmark when she gets going 
again will beat both Canada and 
Britain in the bacon market because 
of the good reputation she has estab- 
lished with the English housewife. |s 
it too much to hope that the interests 
of the primary producers the world 
over can be safeguarded by Govern- 
ment action? We have seen the 
preliminary steps taken at the Hot 
Springs Conference, which was at- 
tended by representatives of all the 
United Nations. Some general prin- 
ciples have been laid down. But th 
time is short enough for building 
effectively on these principles. 
* * * 


OLLOWING Mr. Mansfield’s broad- 
casts on Cattle at the Cross Roads, 
to which I referred last week, we are 
to hear four discussions about sheep 
Sheep have been under a cloud since 
the war started, particularly lowland 
grass sheep which have had to make 
way for tillage crops. Now theres scope 
for a considerable expansion in sheep 
flocks, and we should enter on this 
with clear ideas about the types whith 
are most suitable. In almost every 
district there is a mix-up c/ types and 
breeds and several different systems ol 
management are practise’. I think 
we should be able to clear our heads 
a little about the best me hods that 
can be developed to meet t changed 
conditions. From now © wards, . 
lowland sheep will be gra’ 1g largely 
on leys, and labour will be «xpensivé 
Is the Half-bred ewe, that is “he Border 
Leicester cross Cheviot, the only P 
that can be generally rec amended 
for mixed farms in the so: 1e! hall 
of England? If so, the yrices 0! 
breeding ewes are likely > remélt 
very high for several yea ‘0 age 
because the supply of t! type . 
sheep is limited. Are there 5¢T nae 
suitable for ley farming hich 
be bred pure so that farm ‘S he ; 
need to go continually Scot - 
and the North for the rej nishmen 
of breeding flock? CINCIINATUS- 
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LAST SALES OF 


THE YEAR 


US SS continues fairly 
bi considering the usual 
sl ing off at the end of 
t] ear. There are buyers 
fc ‘arly every type of 
country p ty, and in London and 
the subur! n increase of the en- 
quiries for ses, and even for sites, 
is full of p ise for the future. 
FLAT \ND COUNTRY 
t\SEHOLDS 
HE rietors of some of the 
blo: of flats which have 
remained private control are 
expressin vething like surprise that 
the resul their operations have 
shown < iderable recovery, al- 
though t .tgoings are leaping up. 
Furnishe , of course, are in strong 
request < ing rents, but the flat 
which a t has to equip does not 
make si favourable showing. 
Wages, 1 itions and fuel are a 
few of tl culties, and another is 
the need p a vigilant eye on the 
present pretation and eventual 
effect of nass of legislation now 
governing relation of landlord and 
tenant. 
Count residential freeholds of 
afew acres are still on the up-grade 
in price, but buyers have been a 


trifle less kcen in the last week or two, 
and sales have fallen off a little, as 
they generally do at this period of the 
year. Marhet totals have been mainly 
made up of urban small investments, 
which find an eager demand every- 
where. 


OWNERSHIP AND TENURE 
OF LAND 


HE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH 

made a special journey from 
Scotland to take part in a private 
onference of experts which has just 
been held in London. He said that, 
notwithstanding present disadvan- 
tages, landowners, as a class, would, 
he believed, wish to carry on after the 
war, but tenants as well as owners 
must do their part. Good farming 
and the maintenance of fertility were 
as necessary to the owner as was the 
provision of up-to-date buildings for 
the tenant. Upkeep and improvement 
(I properties had been curtailed during 
the war, and taxation had led to 
excessive and compulsory sales of 
timber. The basis on which death 
duties were levied ought to be the 
subject of official enquiry. In recent 
years the farmer had received large 
sums in subsidies, but landowners who 
provided the land, buildings and fixed 
plant nothing at all. At least such 
Te-equipment of buildings as was 


ordered sanctioned by agricultural 
Cmmittves for farmers should be 
‘llowed, hrough “the maintenance 
Claim, f purposes of taxation. One 
of their tasks and their duty, after 
War en’ed, would be to help ex- 
Service 1 to a life on the land. 
ANO ‘ER NEWMARKET 
PURCHASE 

M COUNTESS FITZ- 
ivi IAM, has purchased the 
oo residence at Newmarket 
oe ‘rren Towers, which at 
née longed to Sir, Daniel 
Coor 

= 1e last farm sales of the 
om mentioned that, by 
off x & Sons’ Southampton 
ve 70 acres at Bishops Wal- 
The vn as Bishopsdown Farm. 
oe Cea including a small house 
a es, called Cornhill, is £275 
2 a:. Bidding began at £3,500, and 
ma a Jew minutes, to £5,950, at 


. Sale was declared. 


A JOLT FOR JORROCKS 


N his speeches and ‘“sportin’ 
lectors’’ to large audiences at 
Handley Cross, Jorrocks, that prosper- 
ous City grocer, declared that “Of all 
sitivations under the sun, none is more 
enviable or more ’onerable than that 
of a master of fox’ounds. Talk of a 
M.P.! vot’s an M.P. compared to an 
M.F.H.?’’ Occasional friction with 
masters of the adjoining countries, or 
the failure of many of those who 
attended the meets to pay their sub- 
scriptions, were the only, and trifling, 
troubles of Jorrocks and his con- 
temporaries. Provided that a little 
care was taken not to damage growing 
crops, hunting men could count on a 
friendly attitude in the farmers, many 
of whom indeed not only rode to 
hounds but offered hospitality if a 
meet could be fixed at their farms. 
Except for the real or imaginary 
difficulties of fences and streams, little 
or nothing prevented a good rider 
from going anywhere. The open 
character of the country remained 


unimpaired down to quite recent 
times. But conditions are changing 


adversely for fox-hunting. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR HUNTING 


N agent in one of the well-known 
countries says he looks with 
some misgivings to the future. ‘At 
the best, the number of possible or 
really recommendable meets must be 
much reduced,’’ he says. ‘‘Some of 
the newer farmers lack both the time 
and the taste for hunting, aud they 
will object to hounds crossing their 
carefully cultivated holdings. In 
itself that will take the edge off enjoy- 
ment such as used to be had, and a yet 
more serious drawback will be the 
enclosure of very extensive tracts for 
aerodromes and other purposes. The 
long runs, never under-estimated by 
those who took part in them, must 
tend to be impossible in some dis- 
tricts, and the ‘hunting-box’ will have 
to find a new use. You will understand 
that, for certain reasons, I dare not 
specify the class of constructional and 
other war-time innovations that are 
tending to deprive certain localities 
of any of their former attractions for 
the scarlet-coated sportsmen. I doubt 
whether some of the farmers will 
extend the old-time welcome to them. 
Mechanical cultivation, because of its 
specially enlarged fields, might please 
the less daring horsemen, but the 
outstandingly commercial character of 
that type of farming may prove incon- 
sistent with encouragement of sport. 
Time will tell, and thereis no need 
yet to be pessimistic about what is, 
after all, one of the finest of old 
English country pursuits.’’ 


BUSINESS IN BOURNEMOUTH 
NCE again Bournemouth, by its 
lists of transactions through the 
leading agents, stands prominently as 
a town of pre-eminent activity in 
property matters. Examining a score 
of outlines of recent contracts, 
arranged through Messrs. Fox and 
Sons, it would seem that, notwith- 
standing the demand for property 
there, prices in Bournemouth are 
continuing at a very reasonable level. 
There may be private and undisclosed 
dealings by individual owners at 
exorbitant figures, but auction results 
are reassuring to would-be buyers, and 
almost weekly there is a chance of 
securing good freeholds or leaseholds 
by public competition. In normal 
times Bournemouth offers a remark- 
able combination of all that is best 
in seaside environment, and municipal 
rates have hitherto remained at a com- 
paratively low point. ARBITER. 
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ful byways of this island. — 3 
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SAFE BRAKE LININGS 


SMALL & PARKES LIMITED, MANCHESTER 9 


LONDON: 18, HIGH STREET; WIMBLEDON, S.W. 19 





F Built for the 5 
yvoads of the wow 


On the roads and tracks of a world at war you find the products 
of the Rootes Group—Humber, Hillman and Sunbeam-Talbot 
Cars, Commer and Karrier Commercial Vehicles. When peace 
returns you will meet them again, enriched by this experience. 
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For Waterproofs and 
Raincoats for men and 







women in the Services 
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ELVERY’S, 45, Conduit St., London, W.1, Weatherproof Specialists 
Telephone: REGENT 2252. 
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NEW BOOKS 





THE WOMEN Go | 





TO WAR 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


OON after the last war ended, 
I was sent, as a newspaper 
reporter, to write about the 
unveiling of a memorial to 
women who had been killed in the 
war. They were not many, as casual- 
tiesin war go: notso many, I suppose, 
as a single mammoth bomb might 
now destroy in one second. None the 
less, it seemed to me that the occasion 
was important because it was a 
symptom. So far as I knew, this was 
the first memorial that had ever been 
unveiled in Britain to women who had 
gone to war as an organised force. 

I wrote an article stressing this 
side of the matter and suggesting that 
what this memorial did was to admit 
that now women, like men, were 
eligible to be lined up when the 
trumpet sounded again. We should 
then, I said, see to what lengths this 
first elementary step might be carried. 


THE FUTURE TREND 

A professor of history who was 
present at the service wrote a letter 
to my editor protesting that I had 
dealt with the whole thing from the 
wrong angle. My editor seemed to 
agree with him and gave me a wigging. 
But I felt, and still feel, that the 
professor of history, however strong 
his knowledge of the past may have 
been, had small intuition concerning 
history’s future trend. 

The trivial incident came back 
to my mind when I took up Mr. J. B. 
Priestley’s British Women Go to War 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.). The book is su- 
perbly illustrated with colour photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. P. G. Hennell. 
One of them shows a girl in the 
Wrens handling a torpedo. “It is 
part of the fascinating irony of our 
strange times,’’ writes Mr. Priestley, 
“that this fair and meditative maiden, 
who looks as if she might be dreamily 
contemplating a cluster of bluebells in 
a spring wood, is actually preparing 
for its dreadful task a thing that may 
soon blow a great hole in a ship’s side 
and send hundreds of men to their 
death. The irony is fascinating, but 
it is also horrible, and we shall do well 
to pause at this picture, to consider 
the girl and consider the task we have 
set her, and then ask ourselves how 
long we propose to allow this world to 
remain a madhouse.”’ 

Quite so. Proud as this bock in 
one sense makes us, in another it is a 
measure of all 
humanity’s degrada- 
tion. A certain sen- 
timentalism pushes 
the lesson home § 
when the torpedo is § 
being handled by a 
girl. Fundamentally 
and morally, we are 
as much in a mad- § 
house. when it is 
being handled by a § 
man. § By 

A certain senti- § 
mentalism, too, I 
think, is in Mr. § 
Priestley’s opinion § 
that ‘‘woman is the § 
natural conserver of 
life, and if she helps § 
us to fight our § 


By Pamela 





PAPA AAA 


BRITISH WOMEN 

GO TO WAR 
By J. B. Priestley 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By Margiad Evans 
(Blackwell, 8s. 6d.) 
OTHER THINGS 
THAN WAR 
Sir John Hammerton 
(Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) 


WINTER QUARTERS 
Hansford Johnson 


(Collins, 8s. 6d. 
PPVPVPVPVPVPVV 


battles it is only because she 
that beyond victory there is the chance 


of more abundant life.’’ I see nothing § 


in the conduct and conversation of 
women, either between the wars or 
now, that makes me feel them to be 
more aware of these matters than men 
are. Mr. Priestley is on less debatable 
ground when he suggests that the 
thousands of women now d ing part- 
time work will be eager to go on 
doing it after the war. “I believe,” 
he says, ‘“‘that Britain after the war 
may find in this part-time work for 
women the solution of one of its most 
difficult problems.’’ Certainly if it 
can be done it will be an excellent 
thing to do. 

Mr. Priestley has covered much 
ground in little space and lightens his 
instruction by attaching a great deal 
of it not to a class of women but toa 
particular woman. This warms the 
book up, gives it a humane and inti- 
mate feeling. The many photographs 
are beyond all praise. They show us 
women of every type doing work of 
every sort, and some of them are 
beautifully composed. Consider, for 
example, the one of a white-coifed 
woman hemming the edge of a scarlet 
blanket. 


RARE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Miss Margiad Evans’s Auto. 
biography (Blackwell, 8s. 6d.) is unlike 
the books that normally appear under 
that name. The author is not con- 
cerned to give us facts about her 
physical life, though a few appear 
here and there. For example : “ Help- 
lessly poor (two glances at a penny 
sometimes, at the mercy of a shilling) 
horribly poor I am: but this is my 


chosen work, and as I scribble away | 


here I do feel in harmony with a true 
purpose.”’ 

She lives in a cottage in Wales, 
and her book is the story of her 
endeavour to achieve “‘ harmony with 
a true purpose.’’ Almost all that she 
writes is a record of minute observa- 
tion of natural things and of her 
mental, one may say spiritual, re- 
action to them. Her sentences are 
often of a profoundly satisfying right- 
ness. This is about falling snow: 
“There was so much movement and 
so little noise that I felt I had gone 
deaf.’’ When the snow has ceased to 
fall and she walks over the white 
fields, she writes: “That which 
startled and touched 
most suddenly the 
§ nerve of perception 
§ were the bird tracks. 

I never remember 
§ vealising flight as I 

did when out in a 
® field some distance 

from the hedge I 
§ looked down and 
§ saw the treble mark- 
§ ings I had followed 

cease—just stop 
§ without turry or 
§ fading as if some 
§ natural thought had 

lifted the bird out of 
§ the world. Thelonely 
§ snow and there 
§ being nothing after 
those last prints. 
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t seems to me to be something 
seen, perfectly felt, and 
perfectly expressed. The book is full 
of the same sort of observation of 
pirds and animals, falling snow and 
running water, firelight in dark rooms, 
gowers and wind. Even a twig lying 
qgainst a stone or a soot-cobweb 
quiverin ; in the chimney takes ona 
heightened being when Miss Evans 
presents t to our gaze. 


Tha 
perfectly 


“WRIT FROM YOUR EYES”’ 
She says: “If you want to write 
lute truth and with the ease 
1! function, write from your 
ears, and your touch, in 
»w where you find yourself 


with ab 
of a nat 


eyes al 


the ver) 

alive wh. ever it may be. Carry your 
paper ari book with you and conceal 
yourself in the fields. Watch and be 
ip what you see or in what you feel in 
your bi A 


Onc {2els that that is how this 


remarkable book came into being. 
It is the book of a lonely soul: the 
grt of book, I felt, that Emily Bronté 
would have written had she set herself 
down to a 1ecord of things seen and 
smelt and heard. 


Sir John Hammerton is best 
known 2s an editor, but from time to 
time he gives us a volume dug, so to 
speak, out of himself rather than com- 
piled out of a vast memory and a 
deep erudition. Such a volume comes 
now in Other Things than War (Mac- 
donald, 10s. 6d.). This is a book of 
essays, a survey of the thoughts, 
memories, and impressions that the 
mind falls back on after many years 
that have touched life at many points 
and in many places. 

But mainly it is a bookman’s 
book, And in dealing with books, as 
in dealing with other matters, the 
author is able to call upon the oddest 
scraps of knowledge and information. 
“There are times,’’ he says, “when I 
look back with surprise at the extent 
and variety of my reading. . . . And 
very pleasant is the feeling induced 
by having added so much to the store- 
room of the mind, even if it may later 
involve a certain amount of fumbling 
about there to get at the items which 
most caught my fancy.’’ 


THE PERFECT ANECDOTE 

Well, if there is fumbling in the 
study, there is never any sign of it in 
the printed page. Sir John seems able 
always to lay his hand on the apt 
quotation, the perfect anecdote, the 
appropriate illustration of character. 
His memories begin with the old 
Whitefriars Club whose members, 
meeting in Fleet Street, included 
Winston Churchill, and where “good 
talk about life, literature, the arts,’’ 
was to be heard. 

But I must confess that to me 
the most interesting thing in the book 
its wealth of out-of-the-way anec- 
dote. I have often referred to Brewer’s 
Phrase and Fable but I knew nothing 
whatever about Brewer till Sir John 
Hammerton opened my eyes. He 
calls Brewer “the worst paid of all 
Sevag rs.’ In 1886 his Literary 
vuide had sold 380,000 copies, ‘“‘and 
tas probably doubled that figure 
‘ince.’” Brewer received £50 for it. 
At one time 3,000,000 copies of his 
books were in circulation, but his 


annual income never exceeded £200. 
I drink no wine, beer or spirits, never 
smoke, 


‘ever take a day’s outing,’”’ he 


‘adly wrote, “These are too expensive 
for me.”’ 


. All sorts of queer by-ways of this 
mie come under Sir John Hammer- 
‘on’s regard; dip where you like and 


fen to one you'll find something you 
‘dn’t know before. 
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Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson’s 
novel Winter Quarters (Collins, 8s. 6d.) 
is concerned with the effect upon a 
village community of having an 
artillery battery quartered among 
them. It is not a theme which lends 
itself to a shapely piece of work, and 
shapely is indeed the last word one 
would apply to the novel. There are 
sO many men and women having so 
many affairs, some trivial and some 
serious, and these are so complicated 
by temperamental ructions among the 
personnel of the battery, that one finds 
no straight line or fruitful idea worked 
out anywhere. 

In compensation, we do get a 
sense of the general disturbance of life 
which troop movements so often 
cause, and we are able to enjoy the 
author’s considerable talent for rough- 
ing out the idea of all sorts of charac- 
ters. One puts down the book feeling 
as though one had spent an evening 
in the canteen, hearing all these people 
talk and getting a vivid if passing 
impression of their thoughts and 
backgrounds. 


° 
A BRITISH ENCYCLOPADIA 

HE last fifty years have seen a 
great quickening in the pulse of 
life, as we all—sadly or gladly, 
according to temperament—acknow- 
ledge. Distance and time have become 
obstacles of very different dimensions 
from those peculiar to them half a 
century ago; exact knowledge and 
specialist knowledge are necessities 
for us, where our grandfathers would 
have thought them only matters of 
interest or curiosity. Because we must 
know, and know quickly, if we are 
to make our necessary decisions with- 
out delay, reference books have 
multiplied and become more and more 
invaluable in the conduct of affairs. 
The names of many of them are 
literally household words. Among 
these Chambers’s Encyclopedia holds 
an honourable place. It is nearly a 
century old, having first appeared 
during the period 1859-68. It is 
amusing to remember that it was sold 
in 520 parts at 144d. each, for that 
was the time when the great success 
of the system of publication in parts 
was beginning. In 10 volumes it cost 
90s., and there were about 100 con- 
tributors, mainly Scotsmen, and very 
distinguished Scotsmen at that. In 
the list was included the name of 

Florence Nightingale. 

One of the peculiarities of any 
work of reference is that it can never 
be published once for all; it must be 
brought up to date from time to time, 
or it ceases to cover its field. Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia was revised in 
1874-75, and an entirely new edition 
with nearly 1,000 contributors came 
out in 1888-92. Another edition 
appeared after the first world war 
upheaval in 1922-27. 


PROJECTED NEW EDITION 
The thousands of readjustments 
that the new era after this war will 
make necessary, the departures from 
practice and precedent, the discoveries 
and events that must be recorded, will 
add rapidly and enormously to the 
usefulness of Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
in the national life. Obviously it must 
be revised and enlarged (though not 
to the degree of unwieldiness), it must 
be authoritative on every subject, and 
it must attract as contributors the 
most distinguished men and women 
living. The resources of no single 
firm could well supply all that will be 
needed for it in the near future, if it 
is to be worthy of the place it has 
always occupied, and the still higher 
importance marked out for it in 
English letters. It has therefore been 
arranged that for this particular 
purpose the Edinburgh firm of Messrs. 
Chambers shall join forces with the 
London firm of Messrs. George Newnes, 
and the Encyclopedia will be pub- 
lished in London. A new edition is 
projected for publication as soon as 
possible after the end of the war. 
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To MEMBERS of the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


In the past 128 years members have 
invested nearly £99,000,000 in premiums. 


During the same period over £105,000,000 
was paid to members or their families and 
the Society still holds £36,000,000 out of 
which to pay the claims of existing members 


as they arise. 


Increase your stake in this strong old 


mutual Society. In most cases new with-profit 
policies cover CIVILIAN WAR RISKS 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Write to your agent or to the Secretary, 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
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ERSEY in wool, rayon, cotton! 

and in mixtures of one soll 

two witha very little of \umbe 

three, jersey just off th: xperi4 

mental looms where it being 

prepared for post-war ex trade 

jersey so tough that it co. standi 

up to a North Sea passag.. so fine 

(Right) Dark brown boucle jersey suit that it will go through a ddingg 
over a woollen shirt of tawny brown ring—these are a few item. picked§ 
Miss Lucy calls copper beech. The from the welter of riled ab jerseyy 
jacket fastens high and can be worn seheise, Sot pereey 68 eee::| Shae 
without a_ shirt. Brown felt with nese * = gees. ae \ayory 
quills, also from Miss Lucy eyene ig we ee el thal 
oom of velvet, heavy « gh tol 

hang in sculptured folds; 1S are 

(Below) Jersey beret that can be gee Ade, a oe 
manipulated into a dozen shapes, Greci d * ? og : ~~ 
cockaded with ribbon and named orgs uae aedrstnts : the 
Alamein. From Miss Lucy bi pcan gonna d withy 
angora, alpaca, mohair or mn, and) 

woven like a honeycomt t as af 

baby’s shawl, or, all w ire asi 

taut as a suiting, in tweed xtures 

for suits, in fine weave therto} 

produced only on the Co nt, for 

frocks. None of the jersevsi 

crushes; all look as wel! outdoors 

as indoors and can be worn withj 

fancy or plain accesso-.es andj 

change their character according tol 

their accessories, 

Jersey in all its variations 
makes scores of attractive suits, 
frocks, shirt blouses, odd jackets 
and tailored dinner dresses, not to 


mention a multitude of gloves, 
berets, tam o’ shanters, toques, 
nightgowns and house-coats. Jersey 
frocks and suits have ail the timg-™ 
details of a cloth tailor-made plus 
the softness that goes with a pliable} 
weave and makes them so comfort- 
able to wear. Black or chalk white 
jersey looks smart for a_ shirt, 
saddle-stitched at the seams and 
round the one big patch pocket on 
the left side. Chestnut brown makes 


















(Right) A Morley shirt in 
wool and angora jersey, 
green and old-gold with an 
old-gold collar 


PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 









Hand-knitted gloves, fluffy black angora 
backs diagonally striped in _ periwinkle 
blue, cherry and jade, with woollen palms. 
Navy blue jersey fabric gloves stitched with 
white. The White House 
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TER, CROYDON, Ef 
IRNE BAY, LEYTON 
RDS-ON-SEA, STRE, 









lhrough 
nine 
TELONS ... 





Walpole was in his hey~ 
day and the South Sea 
Bubble still a piquant 
topicof discussion when 
Fortts Bath Oliver 





‘bhown doeskin vias Biscuits first figured on 
. oti — we 2 the bill . of fare oo Crockford’s Clubhouse, London (from an old engraving ) 
4 : : - & famous Clubs and 
Soe a 4 gatherings of the quality. Two hundred years of time and change 


find these famous biscuits still the same unique production as that 
introduced by Dr. Oliver to Bath’s fashionable circles in 1735. 
To-day, wartime demands have affected distribution to - 

the public. But there should be plenty for everyone again ae 
when full production is resumed after the war. —_ 


E- BY APPOINTMENT 
s & TO THE LATE 


—s a» KING GEORGE V 
BATH OLIVIER 


BISCUITS 






















Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everywhere. 


Lrquiries to: 


MONTGOMERIE & CO -LTD-IBROX - GLASLOW. 
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Facts 


Wool does not become damp like cotton or linen. 


Wool is warmer in winter and cooler in summer because 
it is a slow conductor of heat. 


Wool ventilates the skin, and so keeps it in good 
condition. 





Wool is just as important in bed. 
O the student of 
Wool therefore is best for health and comfort. heraldry the coat of arms 
of the Pharmaceutical Society 
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A 
NEW YEAR’S GIFT 


of 
AR ISTIC BEAUTY 
ND CHARM 
GEN. \E HAND-PAINTED 


CH DOOR HANDLES 
AN’ “iNGER PLATES 


in 2itful floral decora- 
to suggested for 
presentation. 
A | $ 4 
4° >! colour illustrations 
\ -¢ sent on application. 
As 


charge of 1/6 is made to cover 
Y printing and postage. 


ac \RLES HARDEN, 
a | ‘, Dulverton Road, 
|S Uislip, Middlesex. 




















conveys the age-old history 
of drugs and medicaments, 
To the chemist it symbolizes 
& R { E N D LI N E S S ? the lore of pharmacy through 

= the years and its imprint on 
his certificate indicates his 
efficiency. To the general 


public it guarantees a service 
that is a vital part of the 


j Oo ad | country’s health organisation. 


J A M a § Oo A Ask your chemist’s opinion of 
x *& & WHISKEY Luthymol 


TOOTH PASTE 





Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 
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the perfect “‘under-fur coat” suits and 
frocks, plain or in tweed mixtures or bouclé. 
The thick checked jerseys make splendid 
country cardigans and frocks. 

Jersey jackets and dresses in flecked 
mixtures of brown or grey are made up 
with cardigan jackets over tailored frocks, 
and the collar of the frock or the white 
dickey front pulls out over the jacket. 
These jackets are longish, fitted at the waist 
with darts or fullness above to pouch over 
very slightly. Another version has a suit 
with stitched collar and revers, like a 
woollen suiting, buttoning high so that it 
can be worn without a blouse when coupons 
are short. A jersey ensemble for early spring 
has a long coat in pearl grey honeycomb 
jersey, hanging straight from the shoulders 
with a vent at the back and turn-down 
collar. Underneath is a short-sleeved frock 
with one large patch pocket, saddle-stitched 
all round, on the right hip and a similar, 
smaller one on the left side of the bodice. 
The coat is lined with rayon taffeta which 
makes it very crisp and gives a pleasant 
rustle that has been long absent from 
fashion with the end of the bouffant frocks. 


UMPER suits are made to fit without a 
wrinkle in a thick, close weave with a 
top that looks like a sweater but is actually 
made all in one piece with the tubular skirt. 
These frocks have seven-eighths or three- 
quarter sleeves and a collar and little vest 
that look like ribbed knitted bands, woven 
all in one. They are extremely smart in 
chestnut brown, navy and black, plain 





A dashing felt with a high sweep to the brim and a feather 
through the crown. Otto Lucas 


and it lies completely flat. There is at 
charming frock in soft olive green woollen 
jersey and black. The plain back and the | 
long, plain sleeves are black; the ian 
front is entirely in the olive green with a 
cross-over top and a full, gathered skirt 
A jumper suit in this colour combination 
has the front only in green; the rest of the | 
dress is dead black. Sleeves fit without a | 
wrinkle to the wrist; the jumper has a 
plain round neck right up to the base of the | 
throat. A black jersey frock with a gathered | 
skirt has bands of cyclamen and hepatica | 
blue letin above and below the waistline and | 
is nice for a young girl. It shows the round 
yoke that is another distinguishing mark | 
of 1944. These yokes are deep and rounded | 
divided in two between a buttoned fasten. | 
ing in the centre front. 
A new race of berets has appeared to | 
accompany these mid-winter frocks —berets | 
completely unlike the tam berets of the | 
W.R.N.S. that carried all before them last 
winter. One, in black felt, rests on the brow 
like a leaf with the sides curved wp each | 
side. A headband cut into three jagged | 
sections fits it on closely at the back with | 
a button in the middle of each, Another | 
jersey beret is so small it has to he pinned | 
on the top of a “‘bang’’ witha hat-pin, This 
is definitely a beret for the neat head of} 
hair that is done on top, and requires one 
of the baroque Victorian hat-pins to finish | 
it off. It barely covers the crown of the 
head and is very smart with a fur jacket, 
A large beret made like a starched Dutch | 
girl’s cap fits right on to the forehead 


enough for the morning, so very plain that they can be laden with with a band that is slit in two. The beret itself is shaped like a circle 
all kinds of jewellery and look right in smart restaurants for dining of felt that has had a slice cut from it top and bottom and one flat 
out. Finer jersey is for the popular dirndl-skirted frocks, or the one edge appears above the forehead while the other flat edge rests on 
that is gathered in front like an apron and has two pockets. the neck, This is a very becoming hat for a girl with a round face. It 


Pockets that look like plackets and plackets that look like pockets practically hides the hair, and is, in fact, just like the Dutch bonnets 















are a distinct feature this winter and appear, as well, in all the early one sees worn on the back of the head, on the old picture postcards, 
spring collections. They give a very pretty detail and are often shaped Evening berets are studded with gold or sequins, edged with stiffened 
like the letter L or a crescent moon, They run from the waistline. The black lace. Berets in mink tails are attached to a disc of black velvet 
placket that conceals a pocket buttons at the side seam and the pocket | and worn with velvet shoulder capes edged with more mink tails and 
folds underneath as two triangles, so that there is no gaping of any sort tying in a rosette of mink tails. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
ACROSS. 

1. P. Joyce Reynolds is their stylish exponent (5) 

5. Appearance of a spectre (6) 

9. What you could do if your habit were to burst 


2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the 
first post on Thursday, December 30, 1943. 
Notre.—This competition does not apply to the United States. 








P CROSSWORD No. 726 
er Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach “Crossword No. 726, Country LIFE, 


STRIKING ma- 
ternity dress 
from the White 
House, in beech- 
nut coloured 
fine woollen, 
with Egyptian 
blue collar of 
satin-black 
crepe, two gilt 
buttons on 
bodice Short 
matching coat. 





Send 6d. for illustrated 













into tears (8) 
10. Over-all or over all (6) 
11. Mix up in a tangent angle (8) 
12. The part of 10 up which one laughs (6) 
14. Narrator—with accents from the dictionary’ 
(10) 
18. It disappears in the individual wash (6, 4) 
22. A box has to be shut before it can be this (6 
23. Hackneyed (4, 4) 
24. Lie close and snug (6) 
25. Ben is mixed up in a gate (8) 
26. Surrenders (6) 


27. He would have fought on the beaches, landing: 
grounds, hills, etc. (8) 
















DOWN. 


. A man who puts his hands to the plough (6) 

Put a twisted net into the sea (6) 

. Originate (6) 

. An eruption that alters then alters (10) 

. Debtors need not necessarily do so betor 

they settle down (6, 2) 

| 7. A cardinal honour (8) ; 
8. Scott wrote of this part of Midlothian (3, 9) 
13. That cannot be named (10) “7 
15. He can legally get the title of gen ral withou 








aPrond = 












































catalogue of Maternity y being in any army (8) ; 
are 16. He is often called to the bar, no doubt (‘ , 
BA RR 17. A deer rising round a dead calf is show? 
19. To assert without proof (6) : 
: MODELS Name 20. Aged odd tar, but hardly in the Navy (°) 
ob tainable only at a A, SRP 21. Dee ran (anagr.) (6) 
Address 
THE WHITE ee 
SOLUTION TO No. 725. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which The winner of Crossword No. 724 Is 
of oO U S 2 T Dp appeared in the issue of December 17, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Christmas Day; 9, Reconcile; 10, Texts; 11, Any Mrs. R. N. P. Wilson, 
LINEN SPECIALISTS way; 12, Spectrum; 13, Eyelid; 15, Comnpiio’: 18, Trisngle; 19, Grange; 
21, Exegesis; 23. Elopes; 26, Docks; 27, Stutterer; 28, Close secrets. : reet, 
51, NEW BOND ST W1. DOWN.—I, Corkage; 2, Rocky; 3, Sensation; 4, Main; 5, Sheepdog; 27, Skinner St 
6, Antic; 7, Resumed; 8, Exertion; ,1 Exigency; , Paralytic; ‘ ire. 
17, Ellipsis; 18, Treadle; 20, Ensures; 22, Easel; 24, Puree; 25, Fuss. Whitby, Yorkshire 
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« |, , and they lived happily ever after” 


So ends the fairy story for 
C -istmas Eve. Then to bed, 
te sleep and to dream as child- 
re: should on such a night. 
S: 2 and sound, so far as we 
cai keep them so, whate’er 
miy betide in the outside 
WwW 
Ww 


them little promise of living 
‘happily ever after ’ ? 


A happy Christmas is every 
child’s birthright and we are 
appealing to you to help us to 
give our little ones that 
Christmas warmth and good 
cheer to which they are so 
eagerly looking forward. 


rid. But can you visualize 
shat sort of Christmas these 
happy kiddies and others of 
the 6,300 underourcarcinight 10s. will help us to keep one 
have had if they had been left child for a week, or feed him 
in their surroundings where during the 12 days of Christ- 
often neglect and cruelty gave mas. 
Christmas Gifts gratefully received by the Secretary, W. R. 
VAUGHAN, O.B.E., Church of England Waifs & Strays Society, 
Evacuation Headquarters, JOEL ST., PINNER, MIDDLESEX. 
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A good cook need never be 
at a loss. Just a little LEMcO 
BEEF EXTRACT puts the rich 
flavour of beef into all dishes. 


LEM CO THE ORIGINAL 


Concentrated Speef Extract 


Mie One pound of LEMCO contains the con- 
centrated juices of over 30 pounds of prime beef. 





— PREPARED BY OXO LIMITED - LONDON = 
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Kolynos renders to the 


We The Service which SsAN\ 
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too — clean, sparkling ARE 








white teeth. 


















































Sold everywhere 
‘n standard sizes 











FOR WHITER AND BRIGHTER TEETH 


OLD 














CEYLON TEA 


The Worlls Best.’ 





| SLEACH 


usehold & embroidery 








\. ‘DALSTOWN, NORTHERN IRELAND 





ished every Frida 


the G.P.O. as aN 





2 ozs. of The Doctor’s Ceylon Tea goes 


much further than 2 ozs. of ordinary tea 


* LINENS 
and HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY Ltd. 
URNISHING FABRICS 20, Eastcheap, London, E.C.3. 
OLD BLEACH LINEN CO. LTD. 
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One of the generation who never remembers seeing a lemon 
or a banana . . . who wouldn’t remember the gay, trim, pre-war 
Miles Monarch or Hawk .. . who wouldn’t recognise a Miles 
Master if she saw one. But one of the generation which will see, in 
its time, the establishment of a world-wide network of air commun- 
ication . . . with new Miles Aircraft taking part in its operation. 


® 


MILES AIRCRAFT LIMITED «© READING ENGLAND 








